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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Not politicians alone, but the public too, know all the 
arguments of the Irish crisis. Each point has been 
made and made again till it grows blunt. So not the 
arguing side, but the personal, the dramatic, side 
attracts most attention now—the play itself is the thing, 
not the wording of it. The question is, ‘‘ Who is on 
the stage? ’’ not ‘‘ What arguments is he using? ”’ 
And the great actors in the week past have been Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. Asquith, for they are the two 
most powerful men in the kingdom. 


It is interesting to contrast them. The Prime 
Minister’s power rests on the majesty of his office, Sir 
Edward Carson’s on the might of feeling in Ulster— 
that quite extraordinarily strenuous, serious corner of 
the world. The Prime Minister is where he is—clear 
at the top—-through discretion. Sir Edward Carson is 
where he is--clear at the top—through daring. Both 
are there through character, through endeavour, not 
through dazzling gift of intellect; though both are men 
of powerful intellects. 


Conceive Parnell on the stage to-day—the play would 
be consummate! The wicked touch he could supply is 
wanting. There is no Prince of Darkness in it. Mr. 
John Redmond is no villain. He is too rotund, too 
respectable and parliamentary. There is nothing fearful 
or mysterious about the ‘‘ Dollar Dictator ’’—which is 
the naughtiest name his foes have found for him. We 
remember Parnell in Home Rule scenes; have seen him 
suddenly come in and go out of these like a pallid phan- 
tom. There is nothing phantasmal in Mr. John Red- 
mond to-day. Nor is there any of the ‘‘ Alone I Did 
It’’ attitude about him. 


The session began, as was fitting, abruptly. Mr. 
Walter Long at once moved his amendment. Thus 


was broken a practice of thirty years; for a general 
discussion of the gracious Speech has always preceded 
any definite amendment. The passage in which Mr. 
Long justified this exceptional procedure by exceptional 
facts at once sounded the note of this great session. 
Mr. Long ended in the same key, with a grave appeal 
to Mr. Asquith, if he had proposals for settlement and 
peace, to put them before the House ‘‘ without delay 
and in clear and definite terms ”’ 


Mr. Asquith answered this appeal with (1) an ad- 
mission and (2) a promise. Here is Mr. Asquith’s 
admission—‘‘ We recognise to the full, as the situation 
has developed, that we cannot divest ourselves of 
responsibility in this matter, and by responsibility I 
mean the responsibility of initiative in the way of sug- 
gestion’’. Mr. Asquith’s promise, to be redeemed 
after the necessary financial business of the session 
has been cleared out of the way, is as follows: ‘‘ We 
believe it to be our duty—and I tell the House, on the 
part of the Government and in their name, that we 
intend to discharge it without any avoidable delay— 
to submit to them. . . suggestions which will cer- 
tainly be honestly put forward, and which we believe 
will be regarded by all fair-minded men as, at any rate, 
an attempt—a serious attempt—to arrive at an agree- 
ment in this matter which will consult not only the 
interests but the susceptibilities of all concerned ’’. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain at once pointed the moral 
of this admission and of this promise. The Govern- 
ment now acknowledges, formally and definitely, that 
Ulster has to be considered—that this minority cannot 
be contemptuously over-ruled. The situation, in Mr. 
Asquith’s phrase, has developed. Mr. Asquith’s 
promise is a confession that the Government’s Bill is 
no solution of the Irish question—a confession so clear 
and complete that it has found a place in the King’s 
Speech to Parliament. 


Mr. Asquith has made no definite proposal. We do 
not even know whether he regards the exclusion of 
Ulster as a possible way out. Sir Edward Carson cut 
clean through his general phrases on Wednesday, 
putting to him direct and precise questions as to the 
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terms he means to offer. As Sir Edward Carson so 


justly says—if the Government admit that the initiative | 


must come from them, why do they delay? Every 
week resistance hardens and settlement is put to the 
hazard of political accident. The Government now ask 


Ulster to remain quiet, and to trust the Cabinet, while | 
taxes are being voted to pay the Army which may be | 
That is how © 


called on to keep the peace in Ulster. 
many Ulstermen will see the Government’s proposal. 
Sir Edward Carson asks that the Government should 
at once table their amending Bill. 
it, he cannot tell Ulster to disarm. 


Mr. Redmond confessed he had been “ deeply 
moved ”’ by Sir Edward Carson’s speech. ‘‘ I speak’’, 
he said, ‘‘ under the s‘ress of feelings of gravity and 
responsibility ’’. 
first step ‘‘ might fairly have been left to the Opposi- 
tion’’, accepts unreservedly the ‘‘ new situation” 
created by Mr. Asquith’s promise and admission. But 
he asks that the Government’s concessions shall be 
‘* consistent with the main principles of the Bill’’, and 
that their acceptance by himself shall be paid for with 
peace and the consent of Ulster. These phrases cannot 
be interpreted, any more than the phrases of Mr. 
Asquith, till we have seen the amending Bill. 


Mr. Lloyd George was able to add nothing from the 
Government. The chief feature of his speech was his 
praise, high and sincere, of Sir Edward Carson. Mr. 
Bonar Law, following him at the close, had in this 
instance no quarrel with Mr. Lloyd George. Wisely 
he took the debate right back to the Prime Minister’s 
offer—to the ‘* new situation’. This he summed up in 
the words—fit words to sum up the plain result of this 
whole debate: ‘‘ The Prime Minister has destroyed 
utterly . . . the whole foundation on which for the last 
two years the treatment extended to Ulster in this Bill 
has been justified. . . . He tells us now that he is 
going to offer special treatment to Ulster. By doing 
that he admits our claim that they have a_ special 
identity.”’ 


In the House of Lords the position cannot at this 
moment change. The speeches, notably those of Lord 
Curzon and Lord Lansdowne, were on a high level. 
Lord Crewe was disappointing. He does not seem yet 
to have measured the ‘‘ new situation’’. Most of the 
speeches on the Government side were quite unreal. 


A Office ’’ print lately called to account. the 


Saturpay Review for “‘ inciting ’’ the Army to revolt. 
We would refer it to a speech of Lord Roberts in the 


House of Lords this week. Lord Roberts says neither | 


more nor less than we intended to say. Is it the 
opinion of our critic that Lord Roberts has ‘‘ incited ”’ 
the Army? 


Sir Horace Plunkett in the ‘‘ Times’’ suggests a 
plan leading to exclusion by means of inclusion: let 
Ulster come in and see how she likes it, and then after 
so many years, if she does not like it, let Ulster come 
out. We know well that Sir Horace Plunkett is a true 
friend to Ireland and longs to settle the Irish question ; 
his friends know well that he recognises the sincerity 
and deep feeling of the Ulster Loyalists. But Ulster will 
not look at his plan. Ulster will quote at once against 
it: “* Will you step into my parlour? said the spider to 
the fly ’’. 


As to exclusion, Sir Henry Blake’s letter in the 


‘Times '’ on Tuesday, appears on the face of it to be — 


deadly logic throughout. It is a compromise, he says, 
into which coercion comes. You coerce the Loyalists 


of Munster, Leinster and Connaught into being con- | 


trolled by the Nationalists, you coerce the Nationalists 
of Ulster into being controlled by the Loyalists. But one 


after all in a thousand cases of compromise or settle- 


ment by consent? There are nearly always in great | 
the least likely to be ‘‘ bored’’ by hearing further 
| extremely interesting details about the speculations of 


settlements some people who do not like the settlement 
and will regard themselves as more or less coerced. 


Until he has seen | 


Mr. Redmond, though he thinks the | 


| inquiry ”’. 
might put it to Sir Henry Blake, is not coercion implicit — 


The thing is inevitable. The point about compromises 
is that you do at least contrive by them—when they 
are successful—to reduce ‘‘ coercion’’ below the danger 


point. 


Nobody ever supposed that the exclusion of Ulster 
would be an ideal settlement or compromise ; even were 
Ulster a perfectly solid block of Loyalists, such a 
settlement would not be ideal. But an unideal settle- 
ment is at least a thousand times better than a terrible 
civil war; and up till now no proposal but exclusion 
has been put forward by any statesman on either side 
which is at all likely to satisfy the righteous demands 
of a very earnest and vigorous and unanimous people, 


_ the Loyalists of Ulster, and so to stave off civil war 


should the Bill pass. 


Mr. T. M. Healy has been defending the Home Rule 
Bill on novel lines (and in a novel manner, since his 
defence was delivered by invitation in a Unionist club). 
It is such a poor thing, he says, that it is not worth 
fighting about; it should, he thinks, have been called 
a Local Government for Ireland Bill No. 2. But when 
he was asked why Nationalists are willing to accept 
such a miserable makeshift as a settlement, he replied : 
‘* Even the ten commandments reached a second edi- 
tion’’. An admirable retort, but it gives the whole 
case away. If the Home Rule Bill reaches a second 
edition, clearly the first edition will be no settlement 
at all. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald fought only for appearances 
on Thursday. The debate was so contrived that the 
Labour men might vote against the Government with- 
out doing the Government the least practical injury. 
Self-government was the text, the merits of General 
Botha’s deed being conveniently ignored. We wonder 
now what those rash Labour men will say who called 
for Lord Gladstone’s resignation. We also wonder 
whether the Government, which pleaded on Thursday 
the inviolability of Colonial Home Rule, will again dare 
to suggest that Home Rule in Ireland will be sus- 
ceptible of interference from Westminster under paper 
safeguards. If Mr. Redmond were to deport ten 
Ulstermen, as Prime Minister in a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment, it would not be necessary to alter a line of Mr. 
Harcourt’s Thursday speech to make it pertinent to the 
event. 


The Cabinet changes were not unexpected. Mr. 
Sydney Buxton leaves the Board of Trade to replace 
Lord Gladstone in South Africa. Mr. John Burns, 
who is the most fearless man in the Government, 
goes to the Board of Trade. Mr. Masterman, who 
has been as enthusiastic a supporter of Mr. Lloyd 
George as Mr. Burns is of the Prime Minister, has 
certainly earned his promotion. The post for which 


_ he is designated, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 


is one traditionally preserved for the last stage of a 
politician’s career; but Mr. Asquith had already broken 
with tradition when he appointed Mr. Hobhouse to that 
sinecure. Mr. Masterman, as Chancellor of the Duchy, 
will still continue to applaud and, incidentally, help to 
administer the Insurance Act—a measure which he 
loves the more as it becomes more unpopular. Mr. 
Herbert Samuel’s transference to the Local Government 
Board is accepted without enthusiasm by Liberals, and 


Mr. Hobhouse inherits his thankless burdens at the 
Post Office. There will be two by-elections, both in 
East London. 


The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ warned the House of 
Lords on Wednesday not to ‘‘ bore”’’ the public by 
going into the Marconi affair again. ‘‘ The average 
man ’’, it says, ‘* . would regard with dismay any 
successful effort to have a second edition of the 
What we venture to think the ‘‘ West- 
minster ’’ has in its mind is ‘‘ the average Radical or 
Liberal man . . . would regard with dismay ’’, etc. 
But, strictly outside that circle, average men are not in 
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Lord Murray, Mr. Lloyd George, and the trustees of ' 
the Liberal Party Fund in Marconis. The House of 
Lords has never been in less danger, we should say, 
since the time of Edward I. of ‘‘ boring ’’ ‘‘ the average — 
man’’. We guarantee Lord Murray a good audience 
outside as well as inside the Lords when he tells us all 
about the business in full. He will find himself on the 
bill of every London evening paper; and London | 
evening papers—including the ‘‘ Westminster ’’—know 
what bores and what does not bore average men. 


ters, have put to him some very searching questions. 
What are his views precisely of the duties of a king? 
Should he speak to his people without telling his Minis- 
ters what he, with their approval, would like to say? 
The King has not answered this catechism to the satis- 
faction of his examiners, and the Cabinet has resigned. 
The issue will be interesting. King Gustav has flatly 
said: ‘‘ I will not deprive myself of the right of speak- 
ing without restraint to the Swedish people.’’ He has 


formed a new Government, which has apparently 


_ accepted his view of kingly responsibility. Will this 


Mr. Lloyd George at one time defended his inaccu- 
racies; now he merely utters them and makes no | 
answer. His renewed attack on Scottish landowners | 
at Glasgow was immediately countered. Both his facts | 
and figures were proved grossly misleading by Lord 
Tullibardine—and the Chancellor has kept silence. If 
he has no defence, has he not even an apology? He 
might have made out some case for land reform, but 
there is no case for saying the thing which is not and 
refusing to admit his blunder. 


The member for Wick has taken his seat this week 
in the House of Commons. More will yet be heard of 
the methods whereby he has so successfully arrived. 
Mr. Steel-Maitland definitely charges Mr. Gulland with 
flat corruption, and the charge has not yet been 
countered. The Government won the election at Wick 
by a virtual promise, made through a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, to spend £150,000 in the constituency. 
The passages cited by Mr. Steel-Maitland from the 
local papers show how the Wick electors understood 
Mr. Gulland’s talk about Mr. Munro. There was no 
concealment or slurring of the real motive of the 
election. A Wick Unionist writes quite openly that he 
intends to vote Radical for the first time in his life 
since it was obvious that the Unionist candidate could 
not have the same weight with the Treasury as a 
Radical friend of Mr. Lloyd George. 


‘ 


‘* What can you do for Pulteney harbour? ’’ con- 
temptuously asked the ‘‘ Northern Ensign ”’ in an open | 
letter to the Unionist candidate. ‘‘ That, not Ulster, is 
the question. Can you do anything? Do you pretend | 
to know the Treasury officials and Mr. Lloyd George? 
- - - Man alive, you would lose your way in trying to | 
find their offices in Whitehall!” Meantime the 
“‘Northern Ensign ’’ has verified its report of what 
Mr. Gulland actually said. Far from ‘‘ touching up ”’ 
Mr. Gulland’s message to the electors, the ‘‘ Northern 
Ensign ’’ has a little clipped his words. Mr. Gulland’s 
words are plainly upon record in the shorthand notes of | 
the editor himself. Mr. Gulland, of course, has kept | 
within the law. As Mr. Speaker has this week | 
sug gested, the corruption here implied is not technical 
corruption. The Government is rich in legal advice, | 
and is not likely to blunder technically. | 


Politics in Sweden are sometimes taken out of the 
hands of whips, members of Parliament, and political | 
agents. Last week an army of 30,000 peasants | 
marched to the King’s palace ; and the King, in ancient 
style, spoke with them in the gate. Patriotism and the | 
prestige of their country called these peasants to the | 
capital. They were not content with the estimates | 
planned for the Army and Navy by the King’s political | 
advisers. Accordingly they came to be reassured by the 
King himself that he would keep the country safe, and | 
to tell the King that they, his subjects, were ready for 
any necessary sacrifice to strengthen and maintain the 
defences of their country. Here was no manufactured 
demonstration,’’ professionally organised. 


Naturally the politicians in Sweden are desperately 
angry with the peasants and with the King. For the 
King answered from his heart that the defence of the 
country should be immediately settled, that the plans 
of his military experts should be fully carried out, that 
the strength of his navy should be increased. The 
Cabinet, profoundly shocked that a constitutional King, 
living in the twentieth century, should speak of his 
own motion, without previously consulting his Minis- 


Government be able to carry on? Perhaps those 30,000 
peasants will have a word to say. 


Business men, talking of our Navy at the Guildhall 
this week, talked like men of commerce and finance, 
with hard sense. Apart from all exalted feeling as 


_ to our Empire, naval supremacy is, for England, 


national insurance. Mr. Lloyd George is known to 
have thought—possibly he is even now thinking—of 
finding fresh sources of taxation in the financial 
activities of the City. Well, the City is ready to pay 
for a strong Navy to protect its trade, and to put the 
British Government, on whose security it depends, 
beyond all risk from foreign quarrels. Every man of 
commerce—-men who know the value of money—is 
in favour of spending all that is necessary to maintain 
our Navy in unassailable supremacy. The meeting 
this week was unanimous. These short, grave speeches 
of men who look at the Navy, not as politics, but 
strictly as business—speeches straight and sensible, 
without flourish—cannot be lightly taken. Sir Alexander 
Henderson tells us that England, at any hour of the 
day or night, has at sea wealth to the value of 
£3 300,000,000. If the British Navy is not unassailably 
strong, if it cannot, besides defending our shores, 
adequately protect the trade routes of the Empire, all 
this vast wealth is virtually uninsured. 


The ‘* Standard ’’ newspaper is coming out in a new 
dress. It believes—like the weekly ‘‘ Westminster 


_ Gazette ’’—in smaller skirts, and certainly newspapers 
| are sometimes rather inconvenient things to handle in a 


public conveyance, when they have to be opened and 
read at the expense more or less of two or three people 
who are not their owners. Anyhow, good fortune to the 
‘* Standard’’. Its sturdy Conservatism has never been 
really shaken—though long years ago there was talk of 
its going over to Mr. Chamberlain ere Mr. Chamberlain 
joined the right side in politics. We wish it all success. 


Bishop Frodsham is working hard and earnestly for 
a settlement of the religious education question; and 
the letters in the Press show he has really made some 
headway among Churchmen and even Nonconformists. 
We fear that when it comes to details his Comprehen- 
sive plan will discover harsh critics on all sides. But 
the effort is a brave one, and we gladly print this week 
his article on the subject. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has wisely decided 
not to proceed against the Bishops of Uganda and 
Mombasa. There is to be an inquiry; but not an 
indictment for heresy. It would be madness to push 
to an extreme this dispute between parties in the 
Anglican Church at a time when the Church itself is 
threatened with spoil and outrage by declared and 
bitter enemies. The documents published this week 
by the Archbishop are evidence enough that there is 
no lack of zeal for the Church’s peace and discipline. 
This question will have to be settled; but it is hardly 
wise for an Army to discuss its discipline on the field 
of battle. 


Lord Rosebery’s journey back to health has been 
slow, but we hope it is sure and that ere long he will 
be again at the public service. No one makes speeches 
on literature or nationality, or the humaner interests 
and ornaments of life, nearly as well as he makes them. 
He is one of our few illustrious figures. We wish him 
a complete recovery. 
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NEW SITUATION.” 


HE impressive language of the King’s Speech is 

the most weighty public admission which the 
Government have made on the Irish crisis. ‘‘ In a mat- 
ter in which the hopes and fears of so many of my sub- 
jects are keenly concerned, and which, unless handled 
now with foresight, judgment, and in the spirit of 
mutual concession threatens grave future difficulties, 
it is my most earnest wish that the goodwill and co- 
operation of men of all parties and creeds may heal dis- 
sension and lay the foundations of a lasting settlement.’’ 
It is regrettable that Mr. Asquith was unable to 
sustain this tone throughout his speech on Mr. Walter 
Long’s amendment to the Address. We agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s criticism that the first half of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech was not in harmony with the grave 
words of the Speech from the Throne. It was unworthy 
of the Prime Minister on such an occasion. 


which have been repeated again and again. 

It may be that it was only intended to hearten his 
own supporters, and should not be taken too seriously. 
At the same time the occasion required the Prime 
Minister to rise above party, and we regret that he did 


not begin in the solemn and conciliatory tone which he | 
Home Rule | 


afterwards developed. Although the 
question has been discussed for two days the situation 
is little clearer. Two points of practical importance 
in Mr. Asquith’s speech call for attention. The 


Government recognise that it is their duty to make | 
In other words, as Sir | 


suggestions for a settlement. 
Edward Carson and Mr. Bonar Law have pointed out, 
the Government confess that the Home Rule Bill is no 
solution of the Irish question. 
by its authors. 


sider the exclusion of Ulster. Mr. Asquith does not 
refuse to admit the possibility of such a solution. We 
did not expect such an admission, and we frankly 
welcome it as showing that the Government have not 
shut the door on the only possible means of averting 
civil war. At the same time Mr. Asquith’s words do 
not justify more than a faint hope. He said: ‘‘I am 
not going at this moment—it would be wrong if I did 
—to attempt to pronounce any final judgment upon the 
exclusion of Ulster or upon any other suggested solu- 
tion’’. It is difficult to reconcile these remarks with 
the subsequent statement: ‘‘ There is nothing we will 
not do consistently with the maintenance of our funda- 
mental principles’’. Mr. Asquith has used similar 


words on many previous occasions, and it has hitherto | 
been the accepted impression that the exclusion of | 


Ulster does not come within those limits. But the 
Prime Minister by his silence assented to Sir Edward 
Carson’s construction of the two passages taken 
together—that the exclusion of Ulster is not incom- 
patible with the principle of the Bill. 

We regret that Mr. Asquith did not himself make the 
matter clear. The time has come for definition. There 
is every advantage in being explicit. 
reference to the subject is even more vague. «It is 
important to notice that he did not repeat the declara- 
tion so often made by him and by Mr. Devlin that in no 
circumstances will the Nationalist party submit to the 
partition of Ireland. Apart from this his language is 
open to the same objection as Mr, Asquith’s. 
said: 
upon no possible suggestion consistent with the main 
principles of his Bill and within those well-defined 
limits that have been repeatedly laid down. I desire 
in advance to shut the door upon no such suggestions 
that may be made.’’ What this means we do not 
know. Indeed it is doubtful whether Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Redmond put the same interpretation on the 
phrase ‘‘ consistent with the main principles of the 
Bili’’. The remainder of Mr. Redmond’s speech is 


devoted to the argument that the exclusion of Ulster | 


is impracticable and would satisfy no one; but both 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Redmond have vet to realise that 


It was | 
no more than a collection of electioneering points | 


| laughter comes repentance. 


Mr. Redmond’s | 
| There are only two ways of dealing with Ulster. 


| may coerce her at the risk of appalling consequences, 


He | 
‘“‘T note that the Prime Minister shut the door Party have wanted not Ulster’s affections, but her 


| taxes. 


| assurances that Ireland 


the real question, and the only question at the moment, 
is not to find an ideal system of Government for Ire- 
land, but to avert civil war. The exclusion of Ulster 
is the only solution, and while we sympathise with Mr. 
Redmond’s difficulties we fear they will become more 
acute when it is appreciated in Ireland that it is being 
seriously considered. The only explanation of Mr. 
Asquith’s hesitation is that Mr. Redmond has not yet 
been able to convince his supporters of the sacrifices 
they must make to avoid a dissolution. Mr. Asquith 
says he will bring forward the suggestions without un- 
avoidable delay, but nothing is to be done until urgent 
financial business has been disposed of. If the Govern- 
ment are agreed on their new proposals—if they have 
formed a definite plan—it should be disclosed at once. 
The time for manceuvring is past. Every day’s delay 
brings added danger. In Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
words: “‘ It is a time for taking the House of Commons 
and the people into the confidence of the Government 
and dealing frankly and fairly with all who are con- 
cerned’’. He asked two questions. Are they pre- 
pared to exclude Ulster? Did the Prime Minister 
mean that he would exclude Ulster or did he not? 
Will the Government secure to Ulster the same rights, 
privileges and duties as are enjoyed by Great Britain? 
lf the Government answers ‘‘ Yes’’, the danger of 
civil war is averted. If the Government answers 
‘“No’”’, civil war is made certain. It is impossible to 
state the case more plainly. Although Sir John 
Simon, Mr. Birrell, and Mr. Lloyd George followed 
Mr. Chamberlain, the answer to this question has not 
been made. 

For the rest, the tone and temper of the Coalition 
has completely altered since the recess. There is no 


_ longer a disposition to talk lightly of civil war or to 


_ jeer at Ulster. 
It stands condemned | 


The second and even more important | 
point is that the Government no longer decline to con- | 


The speeches, both of Ministers and 
of the rank and file, are a striking contrast with what 
they have said repeatedly during the last two years. 
Eighteen months ago Mr. Asquith said at Dublin: ‘‘ I 
tell you quite frankly I do not believe in the prospect 
of civil war’’. He says to-day that every one must 
desire to avoid civil war and bloodshed—to do all that 
is possible to avoid that calamity. Many members of 
the Liberal Party will have to eat their words—none 
more so than the Scottish Liberal Whip, who has dis- 
tinguished himself by the brutality of his invective. 
Speaking at Annan in October, 1912, he said: ‘‘I do 
not take very seriously all the sham war and the mimic 
fights that have been going on in the North of Ireland. 
. - » In the House of Commons we never take Sir 
Edward Carson seriously. ... He and Mr. F. E. 
Smith are a pair of clowns, and nobody takes them 
seriously. ... Just as they have cried ‘ Wolf!’ 
before, it will be found that it is the same cry again.”’ 
We hope for Mr. Gulland’s sake he will be able to 
show that he was mis-reported. Similar, though less 
offensive, words have been used by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Colonel Seely, and many others. After 
Ministers are compelled 
to make public confession of their mistake. The pro- 
spect of civil war is a reality. Sir Edward Carson’s 
profoundly impressive speech made it perfectly plain. 
You 


not only to Ireland, but to Great Britain and the Em- 
pire. Or you may try by consistent good government to 
win her over. Mr. Redmond affected to be shocked 
when Sir Edward Carson said that the Nationalist 


But he has only the record of the Nationalist 
Party to thank for the suggestion. He is profuse in 
would be well and fairly 
governed under a Nationalist Parliament. Ulster 
attaches little value to his fair words. The record of 
the Nationalist Party is too black to be cleansed by 
promises easily made and as easily broken. It is only 
by the test of good government for several years that 
Ulster could be persuaded to trust a Dublin Parlia- 
ment. In this connection we must notice the proposal 
made by Sir Horace Plunkett in the ‘‘ Times ’’. Briefly, 
he suggests the temporary inclusion of Ulster, with the 
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option of subsequently being excluded if she so desires. 


No one doubts his sincerity and his devotion to the | 


cause of Ireland, but we regard his scheme as a fan- 
tastic and impossible solution. Ulster must be per- 
suaded: she will not be coerced. If in the course 
of time a true federal system is proposed for the whoie 
of the United Kingdom, it would be for Ulster to con- 
sider whether she would throw in her lot with the rest 
of Ireland or whether she would prefer the position of 
a separate province independent of Dublin. But she 
will not be coerced into a system which is anti-federal 
in character, nor will she give up the position under 
which she enjoys rights and privileges equal to those 
of the people of Great Britain. 

Mr. Bonar Law, in winding up the debate, silenced 
Liberal objections to a General Election by frankly pro- 
posing a Referendum on the Home Rule Bill. This 
would not take away the advantages of the Parliament 


| Sooner or later it will be brought to his notice that 


Act from the other measures in the Government pro- | 
_ received several thousand pounds more than Mr. George 


gramme. If*the country rejected Home Rule as the 
result of a Referendum, the Government, it is true, 
would probably lose the support of the Nationalist 
Party. Such a _ consequence 
the artificial character of the Coalition majority. 
if the Government will not submit the question 
to the judgment of the people, it is because they 
dare not. 


THE LATEST LAND LIE. 


HENEVER Mr. Lloyd George makes “‘ a state- 
ment of fact ’’’ in one of his platform speeches, 
prompt denial follows. 


would only prove 


he has made an unfounded attack on another man’s 
honour; and he will then do well to read over the 
letter which he once received from Lord Rothschild 
and sent on to Lord Savile as an example of how a 
man apologises. He will also do well to explain how 
he came to be misled. A statesman would not make 
such a charge unless he had first satisfied himself that 
it was well founded. 

For his other charge Mr. George is not likely to 
apologise. It bears, we grant, some likeness to the 
truth. No doubt the figures are wrong, but then 
Mr. George’s figures are wrong even in his Budgets. 
No doubt the error in the figures robs the charge of 
its point. But that does not matter to Mr. George, 
whose object, as we must again note, is not to exhibit 
truth, but to create prejudice. The facts show that the 
Duke of Montrose asked several thousand pounds less 
for his land than Mr. George said he asked, and 


said he received. They show the sum awarded to the 
Duke by the arbitration was only £210 less than the 
Duke’s own price—an insignificant difference. They 
show the Duke sold not only land, but land 
and buildings and that the selling price had thus 
no relation to the rates the Duke paid. But 
from Mr. George’s point of view these facts are 
irrelevant. 

The point is that the Duke of Montrose owned land 
and sold it; and this, to Radical eyes, is an offence. 

It will, however, be of some interest to see whether 
the Chancellor apologises for another arithmetical error 


of which Lord Derby has just convicted him. Mr. 
_ Hemmerde said three ground landlords, of whom Lord 


The denial does not, from a | 


Radical point of view, we imagine, discredit the speaker, | 
Mr. George is not really passing final verdicts, though | 


he may pretend to. 


There are two sides to a ques- | 


tion and his business is to give a brightly coloured | 


version of his own side. Naturally the alleged fact 
looks very different when set in another context. But, 
however partisan its presentation may be, the Chan- 
cellor’s statement should at least bear some likeness 
to truth. Not only is Mr. George a man of leading, 
concerned, by virtue of his office, to set a decent 
standard in debate, but he imposes on himself a 
specially severe criticism because of his method of 
argument. Mr. George has worked up a style. It is 
not original; it is beloved by demagogues all the world 
over; but Mr. George is its great shining exemplar 
to-day in British politics. Its essence is the argument 
through the shocking example. A general case is 
made out. A single shocking example is taken to 
illustrate it. This example is then so treated as to 
appear to justify the general case. Strictly speaking, 
the process is one of induction from a single instance— 
a method too contemptible to deserve consideration. 
But it is effective with the uneducated. It seems 
to drive the argument home; and the _ whole 
argument collapses if the example will not bear 
examination. 

In his Glasgow speech Mr. George pinned great 
faith to his shocking example. His object was to 
divert attention from the taxation of land values and 
to renew his attack on landlords. To do this he had 
to create prejudice against an individual, preferably 
a Duke. If Mr. George had simply referred to his 
enemy as one of the Dukes, he might have achieved 
his end. But he chose to single out the Duke of 
Montrose by name, and the Duke of Montrose has 
exposed him. Mr. George gave what purported to 
be two acts of shameful avarice by the Duke of 
Montrose. The second case is soon disposed of. The 
Duke shows he has never owned the site to which 
Mr. George referred! That ends the matter. A man 
jealous of his own reputation would have lost no time 
in apologising immediately. Not so the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But excuses may be made for 
Mr. George. A Budget is being prepared and the 
Chancellor is doubtless fully occupied in picking up 
the details of his own much neglected department. 


Derby was one, drew an enormous sum from Liverpool 
in yearly rents. Lord Derby pointed out that, if the 
figures were halved, it would still be too high. Mr. 
Hemmerde at once apologised and excused himself by 
saying that the figures were not his, but Mr. 
George’s. Now if Mr. Hemmerde apologises, why 
should not Mr. George apologise? The only 
reason one can suggest is that Mr. Hemmerde cares 
for his reputation. 

We may be asked what personal criticism of this 
sort has to do with the land campaign. It has every- 
thing to do with it. It is not our fault that we cannot 
examine the Government’s land policy on its merits. 
The fault is Mr. George’s. Except incidentally, 
Mr. George has neither expounded nor justified the 
policy. As presented by its author and as apprehended 
by the general public, the land campaign, like the 
Budget, is an act of revenge against individuals. The 
wisest of our political philosophers once said he did 
not know how to draw up an indictment against a whole 
nation. Neither can you draw up an indictment against 
a whole class. Yet this is precisely what Mr. George 
is endeavouring to do. His particular counts when 
stated are found to be baseless. The indictment there- 
fore falls to the ground and the proposed scale of 
penalties falls with it. That is why the proper way 
to defeat the new policy is not to examine its probable 
effects, disastrous though they have been found to 
be, but to expose its author. Mr. George has appealed 
to the Dukes; to the Dukes he shall go. The public 
must be made to understand that the Dukes have not 
committed the offences laid to their charge. In other 
words it is not only possible, but necessary to meet 
Mr. George’s rhetoric with an accusation of insincerity. 
How deep the insincerity goes we are not concerned 
to enquire. But he certainly stands both accused and 
convicted of insincerity of speech. What is more he 
stands open to a dangerous retort. This man who is 
so ready to pass moral judgments upon others was 
himself proved guilty, after endless evasions, of con- 
duct for which he has publicly expressed his regret. 
These charges he so recklessly brings are bound to 
revive the memory of the Marconi scandal, which for 
the sake of the decency of our public life were other- 
wise best forgotten. But Mr. George chooses to cast 
the first stone; he cannot complain if reminded that 
he is not himself blameless. 
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MR. MACDONALD’S MOTION. 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD will hit the Govern- | 


ment, of which he would probably like to be a 
member, very hard when he is quite sure the blow will 
not hurt them. He will even vote against them on high 
principle when he is quite sure their majority is safe. 

But he was not really happy when he attacked the 
Government on Thursday over the South African 
deportations. There was some danger that the fight 
might become real, some fear that, despite himself, the 
subject might embarrass the Government. It certainly 
embarrassed Mr. MacDonald. He has always sup- 
ported the Boers against the British, yet now he was 
forced to support the British against the Boers. He has 
always approved of self-government—except in Natal, 
where his sympathies were naturally with the Zulu 
rebels—yet now he was forced to criticise self-govern- 
ment. He has always opposed Syndicalism, yet now 
he was forced to defend the Syndicalists who had been 
deported. 

Here were all the elements of a tragical comedy. 


A SATIRE IN PAGEANTRY. 


HAT antique ceremonial which marks the opening 

of a new Session of Parliament strikes different 

people in different lights. To Majesty it is part of the 
day’s work of the business of kingship. ‘To officials 
it is chiefly a nightmare of anxiety. An American 


| would desire to see it, as ‘‘ quaint’’ and “‘ typically 


British ’’. To the London crowd—that curious multi- 
tude of rather seedy people with apparently unlimited 
leisure—it is the finest of the year’s [ree shows, a super- 
circus with the added attraction that all the performers, 
like Mr. Vincent Crummles’s tubs, are real. The 


_ politician regards it as routine to be got through before 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would willingly have left them | 


alone, but as Labour leader in England he could not, 
lest someone else should seize the opportunity. And 
unfortunately, apart from his own personal and politi- 
cal difficulties, the position was an awkward one for 
his allies in the Liberal ranks. A good many Liberals 
have talked very rudely about General Botha in private 
of late; very rudely, too of General Smuts. There 
was some risk that these men might take Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s protest in earnest, and vote for the Labour 
amendment instead of voting for the Government. 
Mr. MacDonald faced these risks because he could do 
no less. But all went well for this peaceful demon- 
strator. Mr. Harcourt hardly troubled to answer him 
seriously, merely repeating the usual commonplaces 
about sacred rights of self-government. He carefully 
took a line and adopted a tone which made it impossible 
for the debate to go on to any serious issue. Clearly 
the Opposition could take no part. The whole affair 


was no more than a peaceful demonstration arranged | 
for the convenience of Mr. MacDonald and the Labour | 


men. On an occasion of this intriguing sort Mr. 
Harcourt is able to shine, and he very brightly shone 
on Thursday evening. He had merely to show that 
he had no responsibility, a task in which he is well 
practised. Lord Gladstone, it seems, had had no 
choice. The Government at home had had no choice. 

Had Mr. MacDonald been really in earnest, he would 
not have troubled himself with the speeches of Labour 
leaders in South Africa, or discussed the exact limits 
of an Indemnity Bill. He would have taken his stand 
on the broad ground that under no system of law what- 
ever are men who have been arrested denied the right 
of trial before judgment, and have insisted that that 
principle was older and not less sacred than the prin- 
ciple of self-government. 

That would have raised a clear issue. But it would 


have put the Government in a difficulty. And that is | 


not Mr. MacDonald’s way as leader of a small wing of 
the Coalition. 

Some good, however, has come of this sham fight ; 
some reality has resulted from this unreality. The 
amendment, which was never meant to be carried, 
proved, as Mr. Harcourt tacitly admitted, that constitu- 


tional safeguards, even when they are as clear and | 


definite as in the South African Act of Union, are not 
worth the paper on which they are written. It seems 
that once self-government is granted, safeguards or no 
safeguards, interference is against Liberal principles. 
By this admission of the Government, the very safe- 
guards which Mr. Asquith promised Ulster on Tuesday 
are useless. This debate has shown, too, the reason 
why the Government does what it will with the 
Labour Party, while the Ulster Party, not half the 
size of the Labour Party, has made it call a_ halt. 
It is because Sir Edward Carson is the antithesis of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The one acts, the other talks; 
and even in an assembly whose business it is to talk, 
the man of action who is sincere counts for more than 
the man of words who merely fights for appearances. 


business begins. To young peeresses—and especi- 
ally to peeresses who are both young and new—it is, 
perhaps, a not unwelcome opportunity for trying the 
effect of a really becoming robe which cannot be worn 
by everybody. It may be bought, like anything else, 
but only at a prohibitive figure—and even then not 
through the Stores. For the peeress who is at once 
young and new and the wife of a good Radical is 
reserved the most delicious thrill of all. 


It is a sight good to look upon—this assembly of the 
Peers and Commons of England to listen to the Address 
from the Throne. Regarded as a spectacle it is better 
than most things Sir Herbert Tree could devise. But 
last Tuesday the main impression on the mind of any 
observer with some strain of the philosopher in him 
was of the satire behind all this brave show. It was 
one splendid sarcasm. Here was a great conflict 
entering on its last phase. Black disaster impending ; 
and yet etiquette going its mincing way as if in Ulster, 
‘“no company of poor men”? in grim, righteous anger 
were prepared to spend their blood rather than submit 
to injustice decreed by a law. Here was symbolised 
the Might, the Majesty, the permanence of the Realm 
of England. From the King on the Throne to the 
pages, all suggested the sheer madness of supposing 
this stately ceremonial to be only the prologue to a 
rude disturbance of centuries of civil concord. Port- 
cullis and Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle and Rouge 
Croix, Heralds, Kings-at-Arms, Gold and Silver Sticks 
and the rest—all very much as in the days of the 
Stuarts, and even of the Plantagenets: an acted 
charade, so to speak, of ‘‘Semper Eadem”’. 
It was a curious impression. One might feel much the 
same while picnicking near the crater of a volcano, 
with a rumble from within to remind one of the thinness 
of the earth-rind confining elemental fires. 


Of course, such satires are inevitable. The raiment 
is in many respects more than the body. Many a 
woman’s first thought in wreck or earthquake is whether 
she is wearing her -finest clothes. All must be done 
decently and in order, though the heavens may be in 
the very act of falling. And whatever the Session of 
1914 may bring forth, it is something that its opening 
was one of the most brilliant spectacles the Peers’ 
House has seen. Few things are more singular, 
properly considered, than the hold of pageantry and 
etiquette on civilised man—or, for that matter, on 
savage man, whose social code is often amazingly 
elaborate. Forms are the last things to change. When 
they begin to change, they go altogether. Let the 
curious inquire exactly when a Lord Chancellor began 
to wear a full-bottomed wig. What is more to the 
purpose is when he will cease to wear one—in other 
words, when the Lord Chancellor himself will cease 
to be, in some gigantic remodelling of the whole legal 
system. For not until then is it likely that natural 
hair or lack of hair will be seen on the Woolsack. 
John Doe and Richard Roe have only been dead a few 
years comparatively; if it took centuries to abolish 
mere legal figments, how long may not a tangible 
thing like horsehair endure? The last Bishop’s apron, 
it may be confidently assumed, will only disappear with 
the last Bishop, and swords will be worn at Court 
long after the sword is as obsolete in the field as the 
cross-bow. It is curious to think that there are among 
us a number of men—the repositories of State etiquette 
and tradition—who live a dual life. Off duty 
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they are ordinary men of the twentieth century, run- 
ning about in motor cars, attending social crushes, 
perhaps dancing the Tango. On duty they exist in 
every age but the present. They think in the dialect 


of Stuart, or Tudor, or Plantagenet England. Their | 


precedents begin with, perhaps, Henry II.; they 
apply to the case of an American Peeress some rule 
established by Edward III. or James I. They are 
learned in all kinds of strange colours and materials; 
they probably know even who ought to wear 
‘‘minever ’’ and to whom ermine is forbidden. 
There is something satisfying in the continuity of 
English Court pageantry. It has never come to a full 
stop like the old French etiquette, whose parting mes- 
sage was, *‘ Messieurs, le roi vous accorde les grandes 
entrées ’’, spoken by ‘‘ Mercury de Brezé’’ or his like 
when the mob was clamouring at the gates of Ver- 


sailles. We have changed our Kings, but not our 
ceremonies. Even Cromwell revelled in a quite colour- 


able imitation of the old forms, and, more surprising 
still, his soldiers indulged him without any great 
reluctance. The Revolution left these things undis- 
turbed ; the political changes of centuries have scarcely 
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afiected them. A patent absurdity has been lopped off 


here and there, but a royal revenant from the fifteenth 
century would see little strange in a great ceremonial 
occasion of to-day. More singular still, the typical man 
of the twentieth century is equally free from any sense 
of anomaly. He accepts as perfectly congruous the 
picturesque and decorative formalities of a past age; 
the gilded coach of State emerging from Buckingham 
Palace is no more strange to him than the motor 
omnibuses at Hyde Park Corner. For he, too, is at 
heart as conservative as Garter King-at-Arms; he is 
still the heir of the Middle Ages as no Frenchman or 
American is; and his inborn dislike of needless change 
of any kind is the ultimate obstacle for all classes of 
social and political revolutionaries. 


‘ 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
By BisHop FrRopsHam. 


HERE is a general consensus of opinion, among 


| tarian’’ through its exclusive character. 


religion ’’. It is not possible, either for ‘* denomina- 
tionalists ’’ or ‘* undenominationalists’’, to state with 
accuracy that their particular views are representative 
of all Churchmen or all Nonconformists. Dr. Clifford, 
writing recently to the ‘‘ Times’’, scouted the idea 
that the Church to which he belongs is quite satisfied 
with undenominational teaching, while there are some 
Churchmen who, apparently, are quite satisfied with 


| it. There is also a large number of Churchmen and 


Nonconformists who believe in both theories. These 
are quite prepared to believe that Bible teaching can 
be given, without controversial bias, so as to be a 
valuable foundation for very definite denominational 
teaching. There is also a growing number of people, 
including many who do not class themselves with any 
religious body, although they are equally concerned 
in the future of education, who simply wish to get 
the ‘‘religious problem’’ out of the way by some 
method or another. 

Speaking generally, the ‘‘ denominationalists ’’ and 
the ** undenominationalists ’’ have their spheres of 
influence in the Single School Areas and in the Council 
Schools respectively. In the former class of schools 
denominational teaching is given in accordance with 
the tenets of the Church of England. Although 
facilities of various kinds are offered to Nonconformists, 
they are seldom accepted. In the latter schools the 
religious teaching is undenominational, and no denom- 


_ inational teachers, ‘‘ clerical ’’ or lay ’’, are allowed 


in the school buildings. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
probably four-fifths of the religious teaching given in 
Church Schools is devoid of controversial characteris- 
tics, while the undenominational teaching in the Council 
Schools is laid open to the charge of being ‘‘ sec- 
These facts 


- do not seem to modify the bitterness of the controversy, 


which is aggravated by these political animosities with 
which education has become involved. 

The Speech from the Throne this week has shown 
the Government are contemplating a Bill for the 
development of a national system-of education. They 


_ possibly may not be able to find time during the coming 


those who believe that the welfare of any nation | 


is dependent upon the good education of its citizens, 


that there should be a united effort to improve and con- | 
solidate the primary school system of England. This | 
efiort need not be made without reference to other 

of Council Schools in the matter of public control and 


branches of education. But it cannot be made while 
those who should be united are divided upon such an 
important and far-reaching subject as religion. 

The ‘‘religious problem’’, as it is called, is a 


Session to deal with such a Bill, although it is of vital 
importance to the nation. If they do find time, their 
chief difficulty will be this old stumbling block, the 
So far there is no authoritative 
statement as to the attitude that is to be taken towards 
the ‘‘religious problem’’. Some rumours were current 
in the daily Press last week that the Bill would deal 
with Nonconformist grievances in the Single School 
Areas, reducing the Church Schools to the condition 


appointment of teachers, at the same time allowing 


facilities for denominational teaching which are not 


stumbling block in the way of general educational | 


reform. It cannot be removed by the elimination of 
all religious teaching from the school curriculum. Such 
an experiment has not passed outside the realm of 
theoretical discussion in England. It has been tried 
with very questionable success in Australia—that 
‘testing shop ”’ 
before the English democracies. There, it certainly did 
not remove the religious problem, although it shifted 
the bias so far that it united Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists in opposing it. And, in three out of the five 
States that adopted it, compulsory secularism has been 
abandoned in favour of the more liberal and compre- 
hensive system of New South Wales. 

In England, up to the present, the ‘ religious 
problem ’’ has been regarded as a battlefield of con- 
flicting theories. The ‘‘ undenominationalists ’’ have 
contended that only simple Bible lessons, from which 
controversial subjects are excluded, should be given 
in schools supported by the State. This system alone, 
they argue, can preserve union and concord among 
pupils and teachers. The ‘‘ denominationalists ’’ con- 
tend that the State, if it is to give religious education 
at all, is bound to do it effectively, and they add that 
it is impossible to ‘* separate the denominational from 
undenominational teaching without serious loss to 


of all sorts of theories now looming | 


allowed in the Council Schools. These rumours were 
met, in more than one quarter, as though they were 
authentic statements of policy, by angry opposition 
to the whole Bill. Some again, who are keenly 
anxious to see the national system of education 
developed, have expressed their disapproval of any 
one-sided scheme for dealing with the ‘“‘ religious 
problem ’’. To deal with undenominationalists’ griev- 
ances in Single Area Schools without equal considera- 
tion of denominationalists’ grievances in Council 
Schools is obviously unfair. It is unwise, because, 
although it may shift the bias of the grievance a little, 
it does nothing to remove it. The fact is the 
‘‘religious problem’’ will never be solved, the stumbling 
block in the way of educational development will never 
be removed, until the Government accepts the prin- 
ciple of comprehension of variations. It is said, rightly 
or wrongly, that the undenominationalists have the 
greatest political power at the present time. It is also 
said, with some truth, that this power is exercised 
in educational matters with regard to wider issues 
than the education policy or the problems involved 
in it. Probably the same has been said of denomina- 
tionalists in the past, and may be said of them again 
unless wiser counsels prevail and the stumbling block 


_is removed. The point overlooked is that during these 


disputes the nation suffers loss. 
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The foreign policy of the Kingdom, and the defence 
of the Empire, are rightly regarded as matters in which 
men of all shades of political opinion should act 
together. 


politics. It would be so regarded if only the religious 
difficulty could be removed. And this could be taken, 
as Lord Haldane has said, ‘‘ in the stride’’ of an 
educational Bill, framed not with the idea of removing 
the grievances of one section of the community, but 
of adjusting the proper interests of all. 

There are sincere denominationalists, there are 
sincere undenominationalists, there are equally sincere 


secular educationalists, who are severally convinced | 


that all who differ from them are altogether wrong. 
Quite so. But is the sincerity of their convictions a 


sufficient justification for them respectively refusing | to the work lott tall by 


' the exhausted cavaliers of the Guard and of d’Erlon’s 


to allow standing room for those who differ from them? 
Is unanimity to be attained by making one set of 
theorists dominant in a national system of education, 
and incidentally turning the remainder into martyrs? 
Is the efficiency of future citizens to suffer indefinitely 
while this unhappy state of affairs wearies on? There 
can be no doubt as to what answers moderate, fair- 
minded Englishmen will give to these questions. 
Sporadic attempts have been made in this country 
to meet the Nonconformist grievances in Single School 
Areas. The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking at 
Sittingbourne last Monday, stated that many managers 
of Church Schools in his diocese, in response to a 
request from himself, had promised to provide alter- 
native teaching for Nonconformists and others. The 
response to these efforts by Nonconformists is not a 
fair test of their value. They are preparing the way 
for better things. And, as Lord Haldane has said, 
‘* much larger opportunities will have to be given under 
State supervision if the problem of religious teaching 
is to be solved in the State Schools ’’. 
of the educational 
‘* religious problem ’ 


efficiency of the country the 
ought to be got out of the way. 


It can be got out of the way if only the method of | 


doing so is based upon toleration of differences and is 
inspired by the spirit of liberty. 


IF NAPOLEON HAD WON AT WATERLOO.* 
By J. HoLianp Rose. 


T was 6.30 p.m. An aide-de-camp dashed along 
the chaussée to the position near La Belle 
Alliance where Napoleon and his staff gazed at the 
doubtful conflict on the opposite slope. ‘‘ Victoire ’’, 
he shouted ; ‘‘ La Haye Sainte est 4 nous’. But while 
the shouts of triumph still rang out, Colonel Heymés 
rode up with an urgent demand for more troops in 
support of a last effort by Marshal Ney against the thin 
and wavering lines of the Allies beyond the farm. 


‘* Des Troupes !’’ cried the Emperor, ‘‘ Ot voulez-vous | 


que j’en prenne? Voulez-vous que j’en fasse? ”’ 


A few moments later his brow cleared; a cloud 
seemed to roll away from his spirit; and with an effort 
he shook off the torpor which had now and again 
oppressed him during the afternoon. He bade Heymés 
assure his chief of reinforcements if only he would 
hold the ridge behind La Haye Sainte for half-an- 
hour. Then he issued instructions to Soult; and 


forthwith an aide-de-camp spurred westwards to the | 


slope above the Wood of Hougoumont. There General 
Reille, commander of the Second Corps, was watching 


* The re-publication, in book form, of Mr. Trevelyan’s article 


on this topic invites a re-statement of it in the light of the | 


Emperor’s correspondence and that of Wellington and others. 


The sketch attempted above is, of course, conjectural, after | 


Napoleon’s werds to Colonel Heymés, which are historical ; but 
the course of events might readily have gone as here indicated. 


Sir August Frazer (‘‘ Letters,’ p. 567) refers to the capture of | 


Napoleon’s Proclamations prematurely headed—‘‘ A notre Palais 
de Laeken.”? General Reiche (‘‘ Memoiren,” II., p. 213) explains 
the temporary retirement of Ziethen’s corps. 


The education of the future citizens of | 
England should be regarded as equally above party | 


' possible, make for the same destination. 


For the sake | 


_ corps advancing towards Smohain. 


the varying fortunes of the struggle around the chateau 


_ and the orchard, when he received an imperative order 
/ to withdraw as large a part as possible of Prince 


jerome’s division under cover of the wood and direct 
it towards La Belle Alliance. But this was not all. 
Riding on to the west of Hougoumont, the aide-de- 
camp handed an order to General Piré, commanding 
the fifteen cavalry squadrons of Reille’s corps, to leave 
his position on the Nivelles road, and, as secretly as 
In vain did 
these orders as 


Reille and Piré protest against 


irregular. The wording was precise: it allowed Reille 


to leave behind merely a few companies of foot. One 
squadron might remain to screen the retirement, but 
must rejoin the main body as soon as possible. About ten 
minutes before 7 p.m., then, fourteen squadrons of Piré’s 
horsemen, who had seen little service on that day, were 


corps. Of Piré’s command seven squadrons of Lancers 


_ were to support Reille’s attacks on Wellington’s right 


centre. The remainder, chasseurs-d-cheval, rode to the 
hollow below La Haye Sainte in order to clinch the 
final effort above that point. Meanwhile, Prince 
Jerome’s division, nearly 6,000 strong, followed Piré’s 
Lancers, and its onset, strengthened by that of the 
horsemen, promised to overbear the obstinate defence 
of Maitland’s Guards and the divisions of Halkett and 
Adam. The effect of the attacks of infantry and cavalry 
coming in succession, were redoubled by the devas- 
tating fire of the French artillery, to which that of 
Wellington could but feebly reply. Napoleon, watching 
with satisfaction the interaction of the three arms and 
its withering influence on the Allies, deemed, about 
7.10 p.m., that the time had come when the final thrust 


| could be dealt with irresistible effect. 


Already for that purpose he had advanced nine bat- 
talions of the Old and Middle Guard to the hollow 
below La Haye Sainte. But while they were forming 
in a massive column, he received an urgent request for 
succour from General Durutte at the hamlet of 
Smohain. That division formed the angle of the French 
lines facing northwards towards Wellington and east- 
wards to repel the repeated onsets of the Prussians. 
Hitherto Count Lobau with the Second Corps, and the 
Young Guard holding the village of Planchenoit, had 
maintained their position en potence with signal 
success. But now Lobau and Durutte discerned a third 
For the second 
time, then, on that day, the Emperor delayed a great 


| charge until he heard the reports from his right wing. 


Following hard on the first message came a second, 
that the new corps was retiring. ‘‘ Ils sont des Prus- 
siens ’’, exclaimed both aides-de-camp. ‘‘ Et je vous 
dis ’’ (exclaimed the Emperor) ‘‘ que c’est Grouchy qui 
avance, avec trop de finesse, pour prendre les Prussiens 
en flagrant délit. Allons; en avant!’’ And, dismissing 
the remonstrances of Soult, he ordered eight battalions 
of the Guard to mount the slope, leaving behind one in 
reserve. Their impact on the attenuated left-centre of 
the Allies was overwhelming. At that point Welling- 


_ton’s line had suffered severely from the renewed 


attacks of Foy, Bachelu, and Donzelot, while his right- 
centre barely withstood the fierce onset of Jerome’s 
division. The heroic efforts of Maitland’s Guards and 
Adam’s Brigade, supported by Vivian’s horse,’ sufficed 
in that quarter to sustain the defence, but not a man 
could be spared to repel the onset of the Imperial Guard 
above La Haye Sainte. There the bearskins were 
sweeping aside all that remained of the divisions of 
Picton, Lambert and Kielmansegge, when Vandeleur’s 
cavalry brigade gallantly obeyed the order of the Duke 
to retrieve the fortunes of the day. The torrent of 
horse brought the great column to a halt and rode 
down part of its front; but now Piré’s chasseurs-a- 
cheval burst upon them. Wearied by their exertions 
earlier in the day, the British horsemen were well nigh 
exterminated. 

The chasseurs, pressing on in triumph, drove the 
Allies past the farm of Mt. St. Jean, when they suffered 
a sharp reverse. Wellington, foreseeing the pro- 


: bability of defeat at the hands of the Imperial Guard, 
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had ordered Captain Whinyates’ Rocket Battery, with | 
two companies of sharpshooters, to hold the farm build- — 
ings at all cost. Thus it came about that from behind | 
the walls there burst upon the pursuers volleys of | 
musketry and a blaze of rockets. In a few seconds the | 
horses were madly plunging or fled in blind panic, tram- 
pling down the leading ranks of the Old Guard. Stoutly 
the veterans massed up to withstand the onset; but 
during several minutes the rush of riderless steeds held 
up the advance of the chosen infantry of France. At 
last, breasting aside the foaming torrent, the column 
resumed its march. In vain did the rockets burst 
down the files. Quickening to the double, the veterans 
beat in the gate of the farm, and few of Whinyates’ 
men rejoined the centre of the Allies, now streaming 
through the hamlet of Mt. St. Jean. But there, at the 
cross-roads, Wellington had rallied Maitland’s Guards 
and the wreck of tne brigades of Kempt and Pack. 
Lining the gottages with light guns and sharpshooters, 
he directed volleys at short range against the Imperial 
Guard as the column deployed for the attack. The 
veterans gave ground in confusion and fell back in dis- | 
order on the farm. Further to the Duke’s right, the 
brigades of Adam and Mitcheli screened the retreat of 
the Allies on the hamlet of Merbc-Braine. Jerome, 
advancing in full assurance of victory, was hotly 
assailed by the 52nd Regiment, which, advancing from 
behind the cottages, repelled the pursuers and stayed 
the French advance in that quarter. 

But already the Emperor had to rue his rashness in 
staking all on the attack above La Haye Sainte. While 
the Guard fell back towards the top of the slope, news 
reached him of the expulsion of Durutte’s division 
from Smohain, while further south Lobau and the 
Young Guard barely held their ground. The advance 
of the one battalion of the Guard left in reserve had 
not long delayed the progress of Ziethen’s Prussians, 
who were steadily driving in the French lines. At 
once, then, the Emperor ordered the whole of the 
Guard to rescue the disordered masses falling ‘back 
towards La Belle Alliance. As night fell the Prussian 


onset was checked, and the Young Guard by a final | 


desperate effort recovered part of the western outskirts 
of Planchenoit. 

The three armies passed the night in the utmost 
misery. Wellington’s forces ransacked the town of 
Braine l’Alleud and the villages of Waterloo and Mt. 


St. Jean; the Prussians, those of Planchenoit and the | 
hamlets passed in their march from Wavre. But the | 


French, ill supplied with provisions during the rapid 
advance of the 17th, now suffered severe privations. | 
Already they had plundered Genappe and other villages 
on or near the line of advance; and, as dawn broke on | 
the morning after their hard-won victory, the scene | 
showed, not a triumphant array ready for the advance | 
on Brussels, but bands of famished marauders | 
straggling to all the hamlets and farms within sight and | 
advancing only where the retiring rearguards of Wel- 
lington and Bliicher enlarged the area of possible , 
supplies. At midday the Emperor could court en not 
more than 40,000 effectives. The losses on the 18th | 
exceeded 30,000 men, and some two or three thousand 
stragglers had not yet rejoined the colours. The horses | 
were too exhausted to attempt pursuit, and a tardy | 
reconnaissance towards the village of Waterloo met 
with deadly volleys from behind barricades of trees in 
the Forest of Soignes. Not until evening could Ney’s | 
infantry overcome those obstacles and prepare to attack | 
the viliage. | 
By that time a heavy cannonade on the east warned 
the Emperor of the need of assuring the safety of | 
Grouchy. The Prussians had disappeared early on that | 
morning. If their army, which seemed to comprise | 
three corps, had fallen on the French Marshal he would | 
be in grave danger. As their pickets intercepted all | 
despatches from the east, the Emperor felt the utmost | 
concern. With a force originally numbering only 


33,000 men, and depleted by the fighting at Wavre on | 
the 18th, how could Grouchy escape if the whole Prus- | 
sian army fell upon him? The suspense at the Imperial 
headquarters was intensified by the arrival of an aide- 


| June 2oth. 


_ foreigners at Brussels. 


de-camp who had made his way by a wide détour south- 
wards through Walhain and Genappe. He brought 
news that on the 18th Grouchy had driven Thielmann’s 
corps from Wavre, and on the 19th was about to 
resume his advance towards Brussels, when a strong 
body of Prussians appeared on his left flank. While 
preparing to dislodge them, his vedettes perceived 
still larger forces mustering on the hills south-west of 
Wavre, which threatened his communications with 
France. When the aide-de-camp left, the enemy 
menaced the front, left flank and rear of a force mus- 
tering barely 30,000 sabres and bayonets. It was now 
too late for Napoleon to attempt with the weary troops 
opposite Waterloo a flank march for the relief of the 
French Marshal. Besides, Wellington might resume the 
offensive and compromise the Emperor’s safety during 
so risky an operation. At dusk, however, scouts 
brought in news that part of the Duke’s army had been 
seen filing off westwards towards Hal. By that time 
the cannonade on the side of Wavre, which had grown 
fainter and fainter, died away altogether. The Em- 
peror and his staff spent the night in suspense and 
anxiety. The news as to the conduct of the Chamber 
of Deputies at Paris was no more satisfactory than that 
which arrived on the morning of the 16th. ‘‘ I needed 
an overwhelming triumph ’”’ (he exclaimed to Soult) 
‘‘and now the fruits of the victory of Mt. St. Jean 
seem about to be snatched from my grasp.”’ 
Nevertheless, his heroic spirit quailed not. ‘‘ Du 


_ courage, mes enfants ’’ (he exclaimed to the troops), 


‘** encore quelques efforts, et cette maudite coalition est 
dissoute.’’ He augured well from the dramatic 
account of the triumph which he had despatched to 
Paris, and he instructed officers disguised as peasants 
to make their way to Brussels and distribute copies of 
a proclamation summoning the Belgians, who had so 
long experienced the benefits of his rule, to rally around 
the French eagles, which were about to regain for 
la patrie her undoubted right, the natural frontiers 
filched from her by schemers at Vienna and traitors at 
Paris. On the 17th he had drawn up a proclamation 
in this sense, headed a notre palais de Laeken, ce 18me 
de Juin. With few alterations it was printed and 
posted by partisans of France at Brussels at dawn of 
The ferment at that city soon warned 
Wellington, now at Hal, to expect further desertions of 
Belgians from the detested service of the Dutch. 

The flight of Louis XVIII. from Ghent towards 
Antwerp on the 19th caused a veritable panic among 
Already many Britons had 
made off towards Ostend, some of them even before 
the disgraceful stampede of the Cumberland Hussars 
through the Belgian capital. Among the cases re- 
ported on June 21st in the Brussels newspapers, which 
by that time had declared for Napoleon, special 


| prominence was given to one which illustrated the 


demoralisation of the British colony. At Alost, about 
half-way to Ghent, a stout and well-to-do gentleman 
was found in a state of complete nervous collapse. His 


_ valet gave his name as le Sieur Sedley. It transpired 


that he had headed the flight from Brussels on the 
18th; but at the first stage on the Ghent road a design- 
ing young person spread the rumour that French 
horsemen were drawing near, with the aim of seizing 
the King of France before he could leave that city. At 
once Mr. Sedley abandoned his carriage and hired a 
swift horse for flight northwards by cross-roads to 
the fortress of Antwerp. On reaching Malines in an 
exhausted condition, he was alarmed by a rumour, spread 
about by ostlers at his inn, that the Frenchmen had 
seized Louis XVIII. not far from Antwerp and were 
nearing Malines in triumph with their captive, who 
was destined to grace the Emperor's entry into 
Brussels. Thereupon another steed was at once pro- 
cured, which carried Mr. Sedley back to Alost. He 
arrived there in a state pitiable to witness, all his 
effects having been appropriated, and he himself being 
in so excitable a condition as to be unable to give a 
rational account of his doings or to establish his 
identity to the satisfaction of the police. 
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MR. BARKER’S DREAM. 
By JoHN PALMER. 


kK. GRANVILLE BARKER, like Bottom in the 
play, has had a most rare vision. Or is it 
Mr. Norman Wilkinson? Someone, at any rate, has 
wandered into a purple-green forest—surely the forest 
where Keats’s wretched knight, palely loitering, met La 
Belle Dame; and where Ondine, through the cool rain, 
came to Ravel as he brooded of ‘‘ Gaspard de la 
Nuit’’. There we encounter fantastical shapes in 
gold and vermilion, and a bright red mannikin with 
streaming hair escaped from an old showman’s box 
of puppets. So long as this vision passes as a mute 
procession of quaint spirits, we are happy to be drawn 
into the vistas of their strange world. But these spirits 
unfortunately are required to utter sweet English 
breath, and trip to old English measures. Occasionally 
Shakespeare comes breaking in; and then we remember 
that this is a production for which we seem to have 
waited years—Mr. Granville Barker’s ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’. We remember, too, that this is 
the Forest of Arden (the Forest of Arden is in 
Shakespeare’s plays a movable property transported 
from Athens to Verona, from Verona to Sutton Cold- 
field, as the author pleases); that shortly Bottom and 
his company will appear from yonder brake; that the 
primrose and nodding violet grow not far away; that 
an English fairyland is lurking about us on every 
hand. 

If only I could have got Shakespeare out of my 
head! How different it all would have been! Having, 
as I insist, no taste in pictorial or plastic art, 1 am 
quite content with Mr. Norman Wilkinson. I like 
geometry and audacious colour. I like simple and 
entirely conventional pretences, as for example that 
a symmetrical green cone, flanked with hanging cur- 
tains of green and purple is a forest, and a bank where 
the wild thyme blows. Similarly when I am invited 
into a world of immortal sprites, I like to see them 
decked with spiral ornaments, beards of formal cut, 
and golden faces, to attest that they are no ordinary 
people. I would have been quite happy in Mr. Wilkin- 
son's forest had it not been for the unfortunate 
coincidence that Mr. Barker’s company of players 
were therein trying to present a play purporting to 
be by William Shakespeare. 

When, a week or so ago, I read Mr. Barker’s happy 


preface to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ in this | 
_ Shakespeare being slaughtered to make an intellectual 


Review, I felt that only he and I, in all the world, 


really loved and understood Shakespeare as a practical | 


dramatist writing for a stage and an audience. Now 
that Mr. Barker has produced the play he seemed so 
thoroughly to know, I realise that only one just man 
is left in this modern world. For the play now running 
at the Savoy, though it be almost everything by turns, 
and nothing long, is never Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Dream ’’. 
It is the child of Mr. Barker’s perfect sanity—that 
perfect sanity whose pitiless iron seems finally to have 
entered Mr. Barker’s producer soul. 

The producer of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 
is severely tested at the start. If he can by any means 


successfully survive the first act, we may know that | 


the rest is safe. If he can get into that opening scene 
the note of fantasy; suggest the lovely impudence and 
virtuosity of Shakespeare’s heedless talk of wooing 
and death and virginity ; of dread penalties never to be 
incurred; woes never seriously to be suffered; love 
never to be more than the web of an idle tale—if the 
producer can so present his players from the start 
that at once we see them with the eyes of Puck (Lord! 
what fools these mortals be!), then the rest of his 
task will come as easily as language to Pompilia’s 
advocate. 

Mr. Barker may counter this by saying that 
Shakespeare’s opening scene is mere creaking 
machinery to get his lovers into a wood—that the 
play really begins with the fairies; that the opening 
scene simply cannot be produced into anything credible 
or true. I will answer that challenge, when and if it 
be made. To me that opening scene is a key to the 


whole play; and | instinctively knew, when Aegeus 
began to arraign Lysander and his daughter like a 
counsel for the prosecution; when Hermia pleaded for 
her love like a logician making points in an argument; 
and when Theseus put on the black cap with a solemn 
recommendation to mercy-—I knew that Mr. Barker 
had failed. He had presented the scene with just that 
incorrigible reasonableness which the play cannot 
endure, and was never intended to endure. If we bring 
the characters of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 
before that comic bar where motives are measured 
and weighed with due regard for the likelihood and 
sanity of everyday, at once they are tedious monsters. 
These creatures are not visible in the sunlight which 
Mr. Barker’s intelligence has turned upon them. Was 
it Heine who said that the people of Shakespeare's 
comedies live only under the moon? Well, the moon 
was in snuff upon Friday fast. No casement was left 
open for moonshine. Aegeus stood clearly forth as 
an umreasonable brute; Theseus as the serious 
exponent of a monstrous theory of parental control ; 
and Helena, arguing out her position at the end, as 
an altogether perfect imbecile. We actually began 
seriously to ask ourselves why she should go to 
the trouble of putting Demetrius on the track of her 
rival ! 

Mr. Barker’s terrible sanity did not stop short at 
Aegeus and Helena. Oberon—a rather cynical and 
maleficent Oberon with contemptuous eyes—brooded 
over the quarrels of the forest lovers as if he were 
the embodiment of comic sanity—symbolical of 
Mr. Barker’s clear and penetrating intelligence, active 
yet, even amid the mysterious shades of Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson’s purple and green. Puck was a shining 
schoolboy, momentarily bewitched as to his lower limbs, 
lost in the forest on his way to a county council building 
somewhere in Warwickshire; and the fairies curry- 
combed Bottom transported with the efliciency of 
experienced ostlers. Quince, producer and author of 
the tragical history of Pyramus and Thisbe, dealt with 
Bottom like a worried, but wary, stage-manager 
soothing the susceptibilities of his leading man; 
whereas Bottom was intellectually presented as an 
artist craving for opportunities of self-expression. It 
was quite a pleasant surprise for all of us when he 


_ condescended at last to a bergamask, his only other 


lapse of the evening being a call for the tongs and 


bones. 


I imagine that even those who do not resent 


and post-impressionist holiday will find it rather 
difficult to endure the dissonance of the inharmonic 


_ intervals between Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s un- 
| earthly vision in purple and green; Mr. Barker’s 
| entirely Gallic vision of Shakespeare’s comic people; 


and Mr. Cecil Sharp’s old English music. The pro- 
duction as a whole is more like a battlefield than a 
collaboration. Hardly has Mr. Wilkinson succeeded 
in conveying to our fancy an impression of airy 
nothings, than Mr. Barker’s players come breaking in 
with their cheerful daylight manners and argumenta- 
tive chatter, doing their utmost to turn Shakespeare’s 
silly play into something reasonable and watertight. 
Then Mr. Cecil Sharp plays a bergamask; and Mr. 
Barker’s players escape into England for a moment. 
Who really wins the fight is not entirely clear; but 
after an exciting final round with Mr. Wilkinson, 
Mr. Sharp and Mr. Barker all hitting out as hard as 
they can, Mr. Barker has the last word with Puck 
before the curtain conscientiously expounding the 
merits of his performance. But we are forgetting 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare from the beginning never 
had a chance. Having made a few feeble attempts 
to survive through the first scene, he was knocked 
completely out with a staggering blow from Nedar’s 
Helena. Shakespeare, after all, was only a dramatic 
poet; and no dramatic poet, poor fellow, could be 
expected to survive Miss McCarthy’s carefully laid 
plans for a midnight picnic in the Athenian woods. 
The fit climax of her argument would be an order, 


. by telephone, to the local caterer for sandwiches. Alas ! 
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that so much sterling common sense should have been 
so grievously wasted. Shakespeare, I fear, is in some 
ways a graceless feilow. Perfect sanity is merely 
wasted upon him. He does not repay that kind of 
virtue. 

And now I am wondering whether Miss Lillah 
McCarthy is really so entirely sensible a woman as 
Mr. Barker’s Helena would show her to be. If this 


be really so, I can only advise her no longer to throw | 


herself away on the poor foolish and ungrateful 
parts which are all that Shakespeare has to offer. 
Of the acting in general, I have no room to speak. 
The minor clowns were best; and as I have space 
for not more than two names, I will mention for 
high praise only Mr. Neville Gartside and Mr. H. O. 
Nicholson. Mr. Nigel Playfair was too obviously 
suffering from the same complaint as his producer. 
Mr. Barker 4s suffering from brains. I know alli 
about brains. I have had them badly myself. 


THE SMALLER PARIS GALLERIES. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


O you know Mrs. Gardner’s collection in Boston? 

I very nearly saw it. There was just the door 
between those treasures and me. 
the bell, the door remained obdurate, and it would have 
broken my heart to be so near seeing something and 
not see it, if it had not been so warm. It was one of 


those early September days when the sun lies flat and | 


heavy over the whole American continent, and when 
—the heat expanding, relaxing, and mollifying men’s 
heart and will as well as the tougher metals—nothing 
matiers very much. There was the Quattrocento on 


the other side of that door, and I had come to Boston | 


largely to worship at its shrine; but, after ringing the 


bell three or four times, I made up my mind and took | 
the tramcar to finish the afternoon in the grounds of | 


Harvard University with a large rabbit-like grey 
squirrel at the other end of my seat. I do not think 
I gave a single thought to Mrs. Gardner’s collection : 
only I made amends to it by not visiting any of the 
classical-looking buildings round me. I sat happily 
enough listening to the slang of half-a-dozen lads who 
had come up for an examination, until a black-bearded 
person scared my squirrel away, sat in his place, and 
began to eye alternately my idle Baedeker and my im- 
movable face. I could see clearly that that black beard 
was French, though the nose protruding from among it 
was Hebrew; but the heat expanded my indolence to 
indifference, and I waited to say a word until the 
newcomer had inquired in very ungrammatical 
English if he might have my Baedeker. The faulty 
syntax went to my heart through my laziness, and 
we talked—he trying the whole time to know who 
1 was, and I parrying gently the questions, for 


no motive that I can remember beyond the displicuit | 


nasus. 
This valuable piece of autobiography would have no 
object if it did not bring me, by a roundabout way, to 
the inauguration of the Musée Jacquemart-André. All 
the time I stood before Mrs. Gardner’s door I knew 
that in the Boulevard Haussmann, in my own town, 
there was a rival collection, also made by a lady, who 


But I vainly rang © 


and Murano, and even the Louvre, many times; I am 
not dying to see one more wedding chest. So I shall 
wait until the powerful tide of snobbishness now rising 
in the Boulevard Haussmann ebbs away, and then 
the house of Madame Jacquemart-André will be a 
delightful thought. 

He has learned nothing from life who does not know 
that our greatest pleasures are thoughts, possibilities, 
and above all impossibilities. What is the superiority 
over me—I mean one of the chief superiorities—of the 
man who never wrote a line? Is it not the pleasant 


certainty that if he did write it would be something 


which in its vagueness looms infinitely better than my 
stuff? The happiness we have in store even more than 
the happiness we have used up is our real happiness, 
and yet we know we only dream it. Oh! true philo- 
sophy—so true that it always looks new, so everlast- 
ingly present in our subconsciousness that although it 
teaches us nothing it partakes of the nature of a 
revelation ! 

So the Musée Jacquemart will be one more of those 
pleasant thoughts which bind us so closely to Paris, 
even if they are only thoughts. How delightful it will 
be to be able to go there when you awake with the 
remembrance of one particularly fascinating Carpaccio 
and yet do not feel like joining the quivering crowd in 
the long gallery at the Louvre and moving sideways up 
or down to the rhythm of those thousands till you find 
your picture! How tantalising in summer, when you 
will know that the place must be empty and you might 
have a Lethean hour before a Florentine marble foun- 
tain and with a few flies chanting the very tune that 
suits you! A few weeks after their inauguration the 


' minor museums become empty, given up to the travel- 


ling specialist who has a right to a ladder and tape- 
line, and to the quarrelling lovers who do not pay much 
attention to you and only exchange French for English 
in their angry whispering when you come too near 
them. 

Go to the D’Ennery Museum in the Avenue du Bois, 
which I confess I never visited—possibly because I 
never read anything the donor wrote, but about which 
I am quite sure—or go to the Gustave Moreau Museum 
in a quiet sloping street in the genteeler part of Mont- 
martre, or above all to Victor Hugo’s house in the 
Place des Vosges, a place unique in the whole world for 
its happy atmosphere and wonderful environment : they 
are all empty, all kept especially for you, as if you 
were an eldest son condescending at last to come into 
your heritage. The gardien will awake when you 
walk in, and look sheepish and guilty, but if you feel 
and seem inclined to receive enlightenment, he will go 
round with you, with a curious expression on his face, 
half-way between the well-trained servant and the 
independent retired soldier; he will show you the won- 
derful table which the poet himself not only designed, 
but carved, au couleau, monsieur, and which only 
becomes a table if you know the trick; he will lead you 
to the discovery of the master’s rather bold caricatures 
and will not laugh till he sees you do not think them 
improper; he will respectfully stand back while you 
read the prophecy nailed on to a cabinet in the bed- 
room, in which Victor Hugo, with extraordinary clair- 
voyance, announced the foundations of the United 


| States of Europe against, I believe, this very A.D. 1914; 
' and when he sees you pensively looking out at the win- 


in many cases had outrun her American competitor | 


in the chase after curiosities, and that I could console 
myself in Paris for being disappointed in Boston. That 


collection at the time was not public, but a private | 


view was not difficult to obtain; and, life being endless, 
there was no hurry. 

In fact, the Jacquemart-André collection has now 
become a regular Musée, and it is a great pleasure to 
think it. Not that I am going to rush to such a 
horrid place as the Boulevard Haussmann the first 
fine afternoon when I may stay at home. 
that at all. Indeed, I need no more look to Madame 
Jacquemart than to Madame Gardner for my know- 
ledge of the Quattrocento. I am a travelled man, 
thank goodness! I have visited Florence, Venice, 


It is not | 


dow over the Louis XIII. roofs and facades he will 
quietly go back to his chair and leave you to your 
mood. 

It is pure bliss that you can know in those out-of-the- 
way places, and I might add to the list the colder rooms 
at the Musée Carnavalet in winter, a certain sublime 
garret off the Tomy-Thierry rooms at the Louvre— 
where you will see Decamp’s l’Ecole Turque and 
les Remparts d’Aigues-Mortes and never a soul—also 
the completely forsaken Moreau-Nélaton collection at 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. But be gentle with 
their genius loci, be not exacting and impetuous, learn 
to wait, which is the whole of philosophy, and, if need 
be, go to Boston before visiting the Musée Jacquemart- 
André. 
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ARS LONGA. 


By C. H. Cottins BAKER. 


R. EDMUND GOSSE contributes sym- 
pathetic preface to the Memorial Exhibition 
Catalogue of Sir Alfted East’s work in the Leicester 
Galleries. Reading it, 1 am puzzled by one statement : 
‘* He nourished a glowing ambition, which at length 
he satisfied to a fuller extent, perhaps, than any other 
landscape-painter of his time. Yet, with all this, his 
life was tragic in the conditions and moment of its 
close, because it was not long enough. His career. . 
was cut short at the instant where all obstacles had 
been removed, when recognition had become universal, 
and when the road to influence seemed clear and 
straight before the ardent traveller.’ Born in 1849, 
Sir Alfred East was sixty-four when he died last 
autumn; he had been a successful exhibitor in the 
Academy for thirty years; he had become a Royal 
Academician and a knight; he had found himself ‘‘ the 
recognised ambassador of English Art abroad ’’; his 
reputation was great in many lands, and Mr. Gosse 
says that his ambition had been satisfied more fully, 
perhaps, than any other landscape painter’s of his day. 
Where, then, lies the tragedy of his death; what more 
did Mr. Gosse expect; of what was East cheated by a 
cruel fate? 

Somehow or other there exists a long traditional 
convention for writing artists’ biographies. Possibly 
in order to emphasise their ultimate achievement, or to 
convict the public of blind neglect, artists are usually 
presented as misjudged victims of hardship or stupidity. 
Mr. Gosse even talks of East’s early time ‘‘ spent in 
the cruel delays of the peri who fumbles long outside 
the gates’, and of the ‘‘ trials and disappointments of 
these early years when consciousness of the slow 
development of power and the difficulty of gaining 
knowledge were much more bitter . . . than material 
obstacles and economical discouragements ’’. 


progress and often frenzied and dejected by the diffi- 
culty of gaining knowledge. But why pity him for 
this? If he would not be so vexed, so maddened and 
downcast, he should not embark upon an endless quest ; 


as Stevenson suggested, in another way, he should | 


abandon art and choose an easier profession. I can- 
not imagine an artist of ambition and sound mental 


spine harking back to those early troubles save in an | 
It is only his biographer | 


amused and optimistic vein. 
who feels their pang. That art history is fairly 
well supplied with neglected artists is, I daresay, 
true. But their art was not impaired so much as 
stimulated by neglect; and that is all that matters 
in an economy where the race counts more than the 
individual. 

Returning, however, to the East Memorial Exhibi- 
tion; even assuming that it is not completely repre- 
sentative (East seems never to have dated his work), 
does it give us any ground for supposing that this 
obviously sincere and prolific artist was cheated by 
capricious fate of his fore-destined full expression? I 
know that it is absurd to talk about what a man might 
have done had he only done it. Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
shrewd, hard-headed thinker though he be, has pub- 
lished the cyclic, barren statement that ‘‘ Meredith 
before anything else was a poet. He would have been 
a better poet than a novelist.”” That is to say, his 
poetry was not as good as his fiction, but if it had been 
better it would have been—better. 

Well, had Sir Alfred East’s output been happily pro- 
longed, would it, on the showing of this exhibition, 
have attained a more profound vision? Or does his 
work, as one remembers it these sixteen years, reflect 
a formed habit of outlook rather than a perception con- 
stantly renewed and deepening? Some of his best work 
appeared nearly twenty years ago; then he had a phase 
of repetition, a period in which he seemed to reduce 
Nature to a decorative scheme. The emotion of his 
earlier vision was not intensified; the things he saw 
seemed less wonderful. And then a year or two ago he 
reached out again, expressing fuller consciousness, in 


_ sense of the picturesque. 
_might be defined as pictorial rhetoric not necessarily 


Of | 
course an artist is troubled by the slowness of his | 


_ But Mr. Oswald Birley must be very careful. 


a picture of Rochester, exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Compared with the average Academy landscape painter, 
East had the enormous advantage of design and a 
This picturesqueness, which 


accompanied by profound significance, can best be 
appreciated in his etchings and mezzotints, of which 
many excellent examples are in this show. Perhaps a 
fair criticism of his work there is that its level is too 
even: one cannot trace a steadily ascending purpose. 
Hokusai, to whom Mr. Gosse alludes, wrote: *‘ When 
1 was fifty I had published an infinity of designs; but 
all I have produced before the age of seventy is not 
worth taking into account. At seventy-three I have 
learned a litile about the real structure of Nature. . . 
trees, birds and insects. In consequence, when I am 
eighty I shall have made more progress; at ninety I 
shall penetrate the mystery of things ’’, and so on, until 
he would invest every dot and line with life. The quest 
of the unattainable! Hokusai at a hundred and ten 
would still have seen his incompleteness : his life would 
still have been too short. But if there be any question 
of tragedy at all, the tragic thing is not to die too soon 
to reach the unattainable, but to go on living in the 
belief that one has reached it. 

The Modern Society of Portrait Painters is exhibit- 
ing in the Royal Institute Galleries. We have a way 
of saying, ‘‘ No. So-and-so is the best portrait in the 


_ room,’’ though we have never seen its original. This is 


good evidence that the essential quality in portraiture is 
not reduplication of the sitter’s mask, colour and 
characteristic pose, but rather some reflection of 
universal life and character. A photograph, of course, 


| can never reflect this universal life, because the camera 


is unconscious of it. The best portraits in this exhibi- 


_ tion are those that reveal the richest consciousness, the 


most penetrating minds, on the part of the painters. 
The next best show shrewd but superficial characterisa- 
tion; they have a certain snap; they are like catchy 
music. The rest reflect a limp or sugary ideal. It all 
depends upon the painter’s mind and his standard of 
significance. In Class A is ‘‘A Portrait’’, by Mr. R. 
Maitland; ‘* Lizzie’’, by Mr. Wilenski; Mr. Philpot’s 
‘** Sir Philip Sassoon, Bart.’’ and ‘‘ The Earl of Craw- 
ford’’; and Mr. Beeton’s Nos. 1, 2 and 4; he, of 
course, had an advantage in his sitter for the two last. 
I believe 
he is assuredly popular and successful, the most 
perilous situation for a portrait painter. Looking back 
into history we see painter after painter, not less gifted 
than Mr. Birley, gone to pieces on success. Already 
his portraits wear a professional, settled look, as if he 
had made up his mind and found a recipe; they have 
a sort of brassy glow and urbane assurance that might 
easily mellow into suave Academicism. Probably he 


_ accepts too many orders and has little breathing space 


for mental growth. Nor is Mr. Philpot secure; he 
should cease painting for a while and study Ingres’ and 
Holbein’s drawings; his need is to learn about the real 
structure of Nature. Then he might attempt to estab- 
lish a relation between his portraits and their back- 
ground. The tradition of dark bare backgrounds with 
heads and bodies looming out from them is not good. 
Mr. Lambert, in his amusing ‘‘ Sir George Reid’’, is 
on the right tack in this respect; he makes the figure 
part of a scheme that takes in the entire canvas, though 
his drawing is careless and the plane of his sitter in 
relation to the background wrong. An ambitious effort 
towards important group designing is Mr. Ranken’s 
‘* Life Guards ’’. Assuming that he modestly recognises 
its incompleteness, its lack of a fusing idea, and its 
‘* made-up ’’ feeling, Mr. Ranken should be congratu- 
lated on his enterprise and urged to attack this Cor- 
poration Piece problem again and again. He can take 
heart by reflecting that Hals, and even Rembrandt, 
spent years and years in getting satisfactory results 
from it. 


— 
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THE KING AND THE CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
20, Fairlawn Park, 

Chiswick, W. 
Sir,—The present momentous crisis is more complex than | 
is generally realised; should the worst come to the worst 
and civil war break out, it will be a staggering blow to the 
Monarchy itself. Hateful and impolitic as all good 
Monarchists regard it, except as a last desperate resort, the 
intervention of the King may be necessary for the safety of. 
the Throne itself. In these revolutionary days it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a man who is not paralysed by 
his sense of responsibility for the Monarchy; and should 
the King fail to avert civil war, the staunchest supporters 
of the Throne will sigh for a man with more power and less 
responsibility—one whose responsibility is limited to his 
acts, and who is not responsible for the position of which 
he is only q temporary occupant. The King has been 
drawn in to aid one side in partially wrecking the Consti- 
tution ; and to hold the balance truly he should, if necessary, 

avert the worst consequences of that wrecking. 
He has three courses open to him: to act on his own 
responsibility, and refuse to sign the Home Rule Bill until | 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 
| 


it has been submitted to the country; or to call the whole | 
of the Privy Council, of which the Cabinet is but a small | 
section, and place the question before that august body, 
and act on its advice; or if he signs the Bill—and civil war 
is inevitable—then, as the Army cannot move without his 
signature, he should withhold that until the will of the 
country has been definitely ascertained. 
Courage is the best policy. 
Yours truly, 
E. Wake Cook. 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT’S PROPOSAL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
1, Garden Court, Temple, E.C., 
12 February 19f4. 
Sir,—Sir Horace Plunkett proposes to solve the Ulster 
question by the temporary inclusion of Ulster, with the 
option of ultimate exclusion after a period of trial. I am 
tempted to suggest that it reads like a proposal of marriage 
by a spendthrift to an heiress, coupled with the rider that 
should the lady desire her freedom she may apply for a 
divorce on the ground of incompatibility of temper. 
No one doubts the seriousness and disinterestedness of 


will forgive me for this frivolous allusion to a serious 
subject—induced by what seems to me an impossible 


proposal. 
Yours faithfully, 


PEMBROKE WICKS. 


GENERAL BOTHA’S WAY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Oxford. 
Sir,—** Masterly inactivity ” is the right way to deal with 
‘General Botha”. If you give him an inch he will take an 
ell, at the same time I quite agree with the SaTuRDAY 
Review, ‘‘ England approves General Botha’s action”. It 
must be a very strange thing if a man like “ the General ” 
cannot be allowed to do what he likes in his own country. 
Very well, there are the two sides of the question. It is a very 
good thing Lord Gladstone is supporting him, otherwise I | 
should have my doubts even of the SatTurDay, but as it is | 
the SaTuRDAy must be careful, as there is a good deal to be | 
said for the Labour Party. It is all right if you pay the | 
strikers well, but if not it is all wrong. | 
I once had some experience with a party of Socialists in _ 
New Zealand. We just managed to beat them, but it was as _ 

near as no matter. Had we lost on that occasion there was 
nothing for it but ‘‘ Davy Jones’s locker ’’. You see the 


Socialists are the stronger party out there. It isn’t a question — 
of right and wrong, law and order on the one side and | 
mutineering on the other, it is not a question now of life | 
and death; that might have been the case at the time of the | 


Boer War; all we have to consider now is ways and means. 
It’s a strike for higher wages. I recommend the SatuRDAY 
not to be too fond of throwing out challenges, “‘ lest we for- 


get ’’ that the boot is on the other leg. 


Yours, etc., 
Henry NasH. 


‘““WOMEN’S FEVER.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Union House, Mill Road, 
Bury St. Edmunds, 
9 February 1914. 

Sir,—I am sorry Mr. Fielding-Hall made the admission, 
if he did, that ‘‘men in their arrogance and stupidity ”"— 
qualities or defects, which you will, not the inalienable 
property of the male—‘ have got everything into a hopeless 
mess’. Perhaps he did not mean it; it is so difficult to 
mean what you say, or vice versa. Or perhaps Miss Boyle 
misunderstood him. I am glad, however, that, according 
to Miss Boyle, he will not admit that if women had had 
their way certain ancient States would not have perished. 
If women could have saved Rome, which, apparently, Miss 
Boyle thinks they could have done, then I think it was a 
very good job they were not allowed to try their hand at 


_ it. Decease is preferable to remedy in many instances, 


and in none more so than this. If women had saved Rome 
I suppose many of us would now be Roman slaves. The 
chains of political slavery from which Miss Boyle may be 
suffering are as nothing compared with the real chains of 
ordinary slavery. Miss Boyle says: ‘‘ No great modern 
State has ever yet placed power in the hands of the right 
women ”’, and she might equally truly have added ‘ and 
possibly never will”. The greatest barrier at present, of 
course, is that there are too many claiming to be the right 
women, and she shows how fatally easy it would be to 
place power in the hands of wrong women. If it is not 


_ hard, as she implies, for ‘‘ dissolute men to obtain promi- 


nence in public affairs’, how much easier would it be for 
dissolute women, unhampered by “ arrogance and stu- 


| pidity ’’, and facilitated by (I still quote Miss Boyle) ‘* our 


women’s intuition—which is knowledge ” (fatal possession), 
to gain the upper hand in the State? She says, not arro- 
gantly, of course, but merely with that ‘‘ women’s intuition 
—which is knowledge”, that ‘‘we women are right to- 
day ’’, and inferentially requests men to hand over the 
doctoring of the State to them, solely upon the ground of 
that bald and unconvincing statement. We have heard 


ing like i in the market place 
Si i | something like it before. The quack in the 
ir Horace Plunkett in the cause of Ireland, and I trust he | is for ever telling us his penny box of pills will do more for 


us than all our doctors put together. We may believe him, 
and, what is more, he may be right; but in our male 


_ arrogance and stupidity—and lack of intuition—we are 
| willing to leave it at that. We men may be wrong to-day, 


but our claims are modest. 


| spondents would have it. 


Perhaps, after all, the State 
is not in quite such a bad way as your fevered corre- 
A Minister of State recently 
concluded a speech—which many people think was full of 
inaccuracies, so the chances are that, at any rate, his pero- 
ration is correct—with the following words, which may 
bring comfort to both Miss Boyle and Mr. Fielding-Hall : 
“The chariots of retribution are drawing nigh, and all 
injustice is coming to an end. I can see the dawn of the . 
resurrection of the oppressed in all lands already gilding 
the hill tops.’? This sounds like intuition and clearly predi- 
cates the millennium, not the grave. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

A. THINGOE. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Edinburgh, 
10 February 1914. 
Sir,—I am sorry to say China 800 B.c. is beyond me, but 
Athens, Rome, and France are not. In Athens it was the 
“‘ hetairai’’, such as Aspasia, who tried to elevate an 
enervated society, who fought for woman-power over the 
heads of the drunken and ignorant, the unattractive and 
unfeminine wives, and won—as a true daughter of Mother 
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Eve always will. 
like Phryne come to the top. In Rome, the woman gains 
power and has it taken from her, because the animal type 
again dominates, and a reign of poisoning is the result. 
In France of the Revolution, woman gets a say in the 
Government, and into the hands of such scum of the sex 
does it at once fall that woman herself prays it may be 
taken from her sex. Woman’s power, in each case Miss 
Boyle names, did not mean a State-needed medicine, but 
rather a philtre of anarchy. 

May I also add your other correspondent—'' A. Scott- 
Whitby ’’—in her correction of ‘‘ E.C.E.’’ is quite wrong 
in her Biblical knowledge when she states ‘‘ Adam and 
Eve were sent forth from the garden”’, etc. There is no 
Biblical record of Eve being sent out at all; like a real 
mother of us all, she followed her mate in his disgrace. 
It is not an important point, but it is such details which 


show us women that men are at least more correctly con- | 


troversial in details. 
Faithfully yours, 
BLANCHARD. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
g February 1914. 

Sir,—Miss Boyle says that no State has put power into 
the hands of the right women. Who are the right women 
at the present time? The women of England are not asking 
for power; a small portion of them—the women of the 
W.S.P.U., the women of the Freedom League, and the 
members of other suffrage societies—are asking for it. Are 
these the right women? 

If these are the right women, will Miss Boyle kindly tell 
us how they propose to save the State, whose approaching 
dissolution is not apparent? The fact that the huge majority 
of English women are content to be women, and not 
suffragettes, is a proof that the nation is not decadent yet, 
but vital enough and virile enough to eliminate encroaching 
disease and rise triumphant from its present apathy. 

May I be permitted to mention that Madame Maintenon 
was not the king’s mistress but his wife, and that, so far 
from being dissolute, she was renowned for her piety? It 
has been the wives of kings, not their mistresses, who have 


done the most mischief in the world—for instance, Henrietta | 


Maria and Marie Antoinette. 
Yours faithfully, 
AuDREY Mary CAMERON. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—In your ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ columns readers ex- 
pect to find solid information on each side of any question 
discussed, and I imagine the object and wish of the writers 
is to persuade people of open mind. 

Will you allow a mere onlooker to state the impression she 
receives from the latest views on the ‘‘ Women’s Fever ’’? 

Miss C. Nina Boyle’s letter is really illuminating. Some 
of the women who write in favour of the Suffrage have 
very beautiful theories, and, of course, in common with 
figures, anything can be proved from theories. But from 
these high-souled aspirations one turns to the practical 
side, and one considers the Suffragettes and their methods 
ef violence and their moral propaganda. As Miss Boyle 
is their head, they must be her idea of the “ right women ”’, 
in whose hands the State is invited to place entire power. 
(I gather that the men are to retire into private life.) It 


is certain that they would be the most politically active | 


and their voices the loudest. I cannot help thinking that 
the average citizen shrinks from the prospect, and scarcely 
expects it to herald in the millenium. 

A READER. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
100, Piccadilly, 28 January 1914. 
Sir,—It is a very bold thing for a man to say of one of 


Shakespeare’s characters that ‘‘ there’s nothing at all in” — 
him or her, and I am surprised that a critic of Mr. Granville | 


Barker’s taste and discernment should have ventured to say 
it of Hippolyta. 
Woman—the only one of her kind, so far as I remember, in 


Woman wins a footing, and courtesans © 


many years ago, 


In my simple conjectures she is the Stupid | 


all the plays. She is the bouncing person, the buskin’d 
Amazon, who in these days plays golf and hockey and has 
no more sense of humour than one of her own sticks. 
When Mr. Granville Barker produces ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”’ she will be sitting in a stall, paid for by 
some luckless man, smothering her yawns. He, with Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson and Mr. Cecil Sharp—I don’t know 
these gentlemen, but I assume that they are worthy 
collaborators—will have lavished learning, toil and money 
on their production. I, if I am fortunate enough to be 
there, shall come away, I hope, filled with esthetic rapture; 
but Hippolyta, as she makes for her favourite restaurant, 
will be saying to herself, “‘ This is the silliest stuff that ever 


I heard”. I know her. 
Yours obediently, 
H. F. Kwyicat. 
NOT “ALICE IN WONDERLAND”. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 
London, W., 


27 January 1914. 
Sir,—Your dramatic critic, with his usual acumen, 
ignored (and, no doubt, kept away from) the Christmas 
piece at the Comedy Theatre. But simple persons may 
wish he had visited it, and so have saved them from being 
taken in. No doubt it is open to anyone to travesty and 
burlesque any classic. One must not complain of ‘ Alice 
Up-to-Date ”’; nor would we complain of ‘‘ Alice in Vulgar- 
land” or ‘‘ Alice Through the Dancing-class”’. But it is 
not allowable to tempt lovers of ‘‘ Alice”? to your show by 
calling it ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland’? when resemblance to 
‘* Alice’? is hardly to be found except by suggestion. How 
different from a stage version of ‘* Alice ’’ I saw some twenty 

years ago. 
Yours, 
H. H. 


THEOCRITUS AND MR. BIRRELL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 February 1914. 

Sir,—I see Mr. Birrell has been saying in his airy way, 
‘* A description of a cricket match may be as immortal as 
as a poem by Theocritus. An account of a prize fight may 
last for ever if you know how to do it.’’ 

I wonder if he knows that Theocritus did a fistic fight 
in his 22nd Idyll? I did it myself into sporting English 
Polydeaces v. Amycus: The heavy- 
weight goes down before Leda’s chicken, etc. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. 


A MEMORIAL TO ANDREW LANG. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Fairnilee, Galashiels. 
Sir,—You published a letter on October 31st of last vear 
announcing that a Committee had been formed to provide 
a Border memorial to Andrew Lang. It has now been 
resolved to proceed with the preparation of a tablet and 
medallion for the Free Library of Selkirk, his native town. 
As the further proposals in connection with the study of 
Border history and literature depend upon the sum raised, 
and as the Committee desire, as soon as it is reasonably 
possible, to close the fund, they hope that all friends of 
Andrew Lang who may still wish to subscribe wil! pow 
send their subscriptions to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. 
Strathearn Steedman, Solicitor, Selkirk. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Avex. F. Roserts, 
Chairman of Committee. 


THE BRONTE LEGEND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Searr Hill, Eceleshill, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
7 February 1914. 
Sir,—In the article on ‘‘ The Miracle of the Brontés ” 
words are used likely to imply I accuse Charlotte Bronté of 
plagiarising from Frederic Montagu for ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights and Jane Eyre’”’. 
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On pages 24-26 of ‘‘ The Key to the Bronté Works” I | 


say :— 

‘“. . . Thus far we see Charlotte Bronté drew ‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights’ and ‘ Jane Eyre’ from the same source; that, 
in a word, ‘ Jane Eyre’ was Charlotte’s second attempt to 
utilise and amplify the suggestions in Montagu’s work 
which had appealed to her when she began ‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’, and we see the suggestions she utilised in ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ always bear unmistakable relationship to those she 
had utilised in her ‘ Wuthering Heights’. But the use 
Charlotte Bronté made of Montagu’s book was not in the 
nature of literary theft; that volume simply afforded sug- 
gestions she enlarged upon.... Both the ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ and ‘ Jane Eyre’ versions give unequivocal evi- 
dence of being refractions from Montagu conveyed through 
one brain alone, the peculiar idiosyncrasy and elective sensi- 
tiveness of which are undeniably recognisable as Charlotte 
Bronté’s. ...” 

The assertion that ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’, ‘‘ Jane Eyre ”’, 
etc., are dissimilar in characterisation and style seems to 
have its origin ‘‘ in the eye of the beholder ’’. 

Permit me to reply to the correspondent who remarks upon 
the absence of French in the Yorkshire farm-house story 
Wuthering Heights ’’, while educated, and French or 
Belgian characters in ‘‘ Jane Eyre”, ‘‘ Shirley’, and the 
twin Belgian novels The Professor’? and ‘‘Villette’”’ speak 
French, that Charlotte Bronté placed the whole narrative of 
‘“* Wuthering Heights ” in the mouth of a servant “ in true 
gossip’s fashion’. But obviously Charlotte felt the denial, 
for she makes the servant say at the end of Chapter VII. 
in ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’: ‘‘ You could not open a book in 
this library that I have not looked at . . . unless it be that 
range of Greek and Latin, and that of French; and those I 
know one from another; it is as much as you could expect 
of a poor man’s daughter ”’. 

I believe that practically the only fragment of Emily 
Bronté’s prose writing extant is a French essay or devoir. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN 


‘ 


CHRISTCHURCH LADY CHAPEL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW. 
Christchurch, Hants, 7 February 1914. 

S1r,—You have, I fear, no space in your correspondence 
columns for a detailed criticism of Mr. Whall’s glass 
designs. Mr. Caulfield blames me for quoting a description 
of their colouring as “‘ delicate sweet-pea tints”. I trust Mr. 
Caulfield’s remark will come home to those who made 
“*such fatuous criticism ”, as he calls it. But we must 
remember that it is just the mental condition of persons who 
talk of ‘‘ delicate sweet-pea tints ”? which makes them wish, 
for example, to modernise the Lady Chapel and to fill it with 
mock-Gothic statuary and woodwork to its permanent dis- 
figurement—a mental condition comparable with Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘‘ tender-pious”’. From such tender mercies 
churches like Christchurch should be saved by a nation with 
any pride in its history. The point is :—(1) The Lady Chapel 
requires no more coloured glass. We do not want ‘‘ the sun 
shut out by the saints’’. (2) Mr. Whall’s modern designs 
are neither suited to the Lady Chapel as a whole nor to its 
fifteenth century window tracery. Let Mr. Whall’s modern 
glass be set up in a modern building of its own date and I 
shall be the last to cavil. 

No one in his senses dreams of redecorating a medizval 
manuscript. Christchurch is a medizval document. Mr. 
Whall’s designs will add nothing to the value of the docu- 
ment. Mr. CarGde’s proposed alterations and additions must, 
if carried out, very greatly detract from its value. Then why 
not leave the document alone, intact, unfaked? Why these 
wearisome purblind attempts to put back the clock, to ape 
the medizval in the twentieth century? Cui bono? As Mr. 
A. C. Benson writes :—‘‘ History, tradition, association are 
not considered ’’. And let us remember that a mere sum of 
money is the root of the evil. Surely the glory of God can 
have precious little to do with such schemes. 

Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT Drvitt. 


REVIEWS. 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH FULL FOLIAGED. 


“The Golden Bough.” Third Edition. Part VII. 
“ Balder the Beautiful.” By J.G. Frazer. Mac- 
millan. 2 Vols. 20s. net. 


HIS book, which completes the final and revised 
edition of ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”’, fulfils a noble 
enterprise in scholarship and in letters. The ‘‘ Golden 
Bough ”’ is now full foliaged, and all who aim at the 
intellectual life may congratulate, they may pay homage 
to, Dr. Frazer for his great work greatly ended. 
They will offer their thanks to the famous publishing 
house, the house of the Macmillans, which, one 
may say, has so worthily collaborated with the author. 
‘* The Golden Bough ’’ complete, rightly considered, 
is an event in England; it is one of those rare literary 
undertakings that signify prestige for a country. Dr. 
Frazer, pursuing the impersonal and seemingly cold 
methods of pure science, has done more than any other 
man of our time to restore to the world its true 
wonders. 

The destryction of myths has often been the supreme 
act of mysticism. A few years ago a preponderant 
school of thinkers was busily depriving us of our 
legendary heroes. The Balder of these volumes was 
but one of the many whom they destroyed. Passage 
of centuries had elevated him to the rank of a demi- 
god, and it seemed necessary to strip off the years 
which had too sumptuously clothed him. At all periods 
and among all nations it has been the custom to raise 
the mighty dead to divine rank, since popular fancy 
hates to admit that its idols are common clay. In cir- 
cumspect fashion we still say that such a one is god- 
like, and in an unlettered age it did not take long for 
the metaphor to be merged in simple assumption of 
fact. Balder the Beautiful, named in legend the son of 
Odin, was but lately called before a tribunal of investi- 
gators, and required to give evidence of identity. As 
none believed that he was exactly what he had been 
represented to be, he was convicted of fraud. An easy 
and natural explanation was to be found in the idea 
that he had been a man of heroic parts, invincible in 
battle, a beneficent chief, and favoured by women. 
For those who had loved and honoured him to admit 
that he had been conquered by mortal agency would 
have been to throw a slur on his name, and hence 
followed all the magic paraphernalia which in the fable 
accounts for his death. 

Such a simple solution of the question was, however, 
rejected. Sceptics are mostly mystics when dealing 
with this kind of legend, and so they declared that 
Balder had never existed except in ancient imagination 
as the spirit of the oak. Other heroes were treated in 
like fashion. Some were consigned to the sun; more 
were lost in the mists. When we reflect with what 
amazingly ingenious imagination these conclusions 
dowered our ancestors, we cannot but hesitate to accept 
them without solid proof. The barbarian, as we know 
him, is a fairly practical person. His superstitions, 
when we examine them, usually appear to be material 
and domestic rather than spiritual and poetic, and his 
respect for natural phenomena is, as a rule, strictly 
reasonable. Deriving worldly benefits from them, he 
does, indeed, endow them with the attributes of gods, 
but it is improbable that his ideas of gods have been 
taken from them. Always and everywhere there 
seems rather to be a tendency for the mind of a man 
to conceive a divine being made more or less in his own 
image. 

Gradually it is becoming more and more evident that 
in this matter many of our learned men have been mis- 
led. Sun-stricken or befogged, they invented theories 
which slowly but surely are being abandoned as 
untenable. In the last part of this third edition of Dr. 
Frazer’s work there are many signs that the writer, 
though never dogmatic, has seen reason to shift the 
balance of his opinions. In the notes at the end of the 
second volume he declares that he has found confirma- 


_ tion of ‘‘ the suspicion that Balder himself may have 


| 
| 
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been a real man, admired and beloved in his lifetime 
and deified after his death ’’. The Norseman is thus 
restored to us, and beside him are a troop of other 
heroes, unfamiliar here, yet having great names in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


histories of those races which are still in a barbaric | 


state. A man long believed to be invulnerable, and 


then killed by some simple weapon, may be said to | : 7 
have a natural lure for the savage mind, and he is, Dr. Frazer has exercised a strong influence on con- 


| temporary thought. 


therefore, likely destinéd for a place in romance and 
legend. As Dr. Frazer says, the acceptance of this 
human hypothesis may even strengthen the analogy 


| 


as many cases as possible. It is for this reason that in 
writing of the fire-festivals of winter and summer he 
departs from the solar hypothesis. He takes it rather 
that in origin as well as in later intention they have had 
the object of purification, as has been generally alleged 


_ by those who participate in them. 


From the first appearance of ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”’, 


His scientific methods of research 
do not necessarily reach a definite conclusion, and it 


_ may almost be said that he is only pointing a way for 


between Balder and the priests in the sacred grove at — 


Nemi, for these at least lived real lives. 
the comparisons drawn in the body of the book is, any- 


how, unimpaired, though here and there are passages | 


which might possibly have been altered in the light of 
changed views. 

The mysterious points in the Balder story must 
belong to an age more distant than Balder’s own. 
first of these is his death from the arrow, cut, accord- 
ing to tradition, from the mistletoe, and the second is 
the burning of his body. Of the enormous mass of 
evidence collected by Dr. Frazer on these details we 
can only speak with profound reverence. Belief in the 
potent charm of the mistletoe is wonderously wide- 
spread. The Ainos of Japan, like the Druids of 
Northern Europe, regard it as a cure for countless 
diseases, and, with the ancient Italians, they believe 
that it helps women to bear children, whilst similar 
notions prevail in Senegambia and in an island of the 
Torres Straits. These virtues are entirely denied in 
the modern practice of medicine, and the belief in them 
must be left to some doctrine of magical religion. The 
position of the parasitic plant, growing mid-way 
between earth and heaven, accounts for much, and, in 
cutting it, it was necessary to observe that it did not 
fall to the ground. Like an ancient Mikado of Japan 
or Montezuma of Mexico, it might not touch the 
common dust. 

Among the people of the Swiss canton of Aargau the 
mistletoe has the strange name of the ‘ thunder- 
besom’’, and this recalls an old belief that it was 
actually sent from heaven on a flash of lightning—an 
idea which is, by the way, mentioned in some words of 
Pliny. Here, then, is an opening for a reconstruction 
of the Balder story. Might not the hero have been 
killed by a stroke of lightning? Dr. Frazer touches on 
this point somewhat lightly, but in the body of the book 


future generations of inquirers; but it is none the less 


The value of important to watch with care the development of his 


opinions. This final and revised edition of his work 
supplants all that has gone before it. Wherever he 
has turned aside from his first path, we believe the 


_ change of direction has been towards the places which 
/ command a more natural yet more truly wonderful view 


The | 


Animal Sculpture.” 


Winans. 


| kitchen table... 


he is working usually on the assumption that the | 


legend has been but built round the spirit of the oak. 
Regarding Balder as a man whose end was frequently 


enacted in ritual observance, we see how the mistletoe 


might well have been taken as the symbol of the fire 
from heaven. Although it is a question on which only 
surmises can be made, the fascination of such specula- 
tions is almost bound to seize a reader of ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough ”’. 

If we can imagine some future age when a Jack 
Cade has arisen and burned the records of the realm, 
we can realise how great a puzzle most of our popular 
customs and observances would in a few generations 
become. What, for instance, could be made of a crowd 
of small boys burning a stuffed effigy to the accompani- 
ment of doggerel chants on the 5th of November? 
More or less accurately we know what the common 
version of the story would be. We have seen the tale 
of Guy Fawkes as it is written by the youth of our 
schools, and it makes a fair example of the truths and 
falsities of historical romance. It is not guiltless of 
fireworks. 


| anatomy and of their carriage. 


of the mysterious past. 


KING CHARLES’S—HORSE. 


By Walter Winans. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. net. 
OMBATIVE, aggravating, opinionative, and 
therefore rather valuable, is this book by Mr. 
He declares war against us all on the 
first page of his preface, snaps a pistol in our face, by 
deriding the horse of Charles I. in Trafalgar Square. 
We tell him this at once: If the horse were scienti- 
fully proved, mathematically proved, to be ten times 
worse, anatomically, than he makes it out to be, we 
should still walk up Whitehall, look at the statue, the 
Nelson Column, and the Gallery beyond, and we should 


not think, we should know, that here is one of the 
| most splendid sights in London or in any city on earth. 


The horse has ‘‘ ridiculous human eyes ’’, says Mr. 
Winans. The horse, Mr. Winans goes on, “‘ lifts his 
foreleg and yet does not shift his weight to his near 
side, as horses have to do to keep their balance’’. ‘‘ A 
with one leg cut off ’’, he scoffs. 
And, further, ‘‘ his tail is stuck in half way down his 
quarters ’’. 

As to the tail, whether it is in the right position or 
not, it has admirers among the elect very few whose 
right to speak in these matters Mr. Winans would 
scarcely dispute. A great sculptor has said to the 
writer quite lately that the tail is plaited or arranged 
with ingenuity. Would Mr. Winans have it off? 
King Charles’s horse would still walk and talk to us, in 
that case, half an hour after his tail was cut off. 

Mr. Winans then turns on the Colunna horse in 
Rome—‘‘ a cross between a shire and an elephant ’’. 
His point here, and all through the book, is that we 
have failed to represent our brutes faithfully, because 
we will not copy nature as we should. Mr. Winans 
is a man of horses—as he is a man of pistols 
—and he has knowledge, scientific knowledge, of their 
He is at home, too, 


| with other animals—dogs, for instance, and lions— 


It may be embellished by references to | 


some notorious criminal or politician of the moment as | 


the last ‘‘ Guy ”’ sacrificed, but it has its veracious 


intervals, for there is gunpowder in it and a king and | 


a parliament. 
documentary evidence, might stray much further from 
the essential truth. Surely they would see in the linger- 
ing rites survivals of primitive superstitions and, per- 
haps, an attempt to propitiate the sun in a season of 
fogs. Dr. Frazer is never more truly wise than when 
he asks his readers to prefer popular explanations of 
popular customs to the theories of mere scholarship in 


Wiseacres of the future, deprived of | 


| the advantage of a rhyme. 


and, as he says, the lions of Trafalgar Square are 
lions after a full meal at the Zoo. But, like a good 
many people who have got hold of the truth firmly, 
he has, it appears, got hold of a portion only of the 
truth. The professional photographer gets hold of the 
truth with a distressing firmness—of a portion, that is 
to say, of the truth; with the result that sometimes one 
rather prefers the bad amateur photographer. People 
have got hold of the truth who ridicule some of the 
greatest early masters who painted the human figure. 
People who ridicule the poetry of Walt Whitman are 
in the same class. 

Very truthful people have, no doubt, objected to 
Whistler. Very truthful people have objected to 
Bishop Berkeley—have stamped on the ground with 
Dr. Johnson and said, ‘‘ Thus do I refute Berkeley !’’ 
Very truthful people—who say ‘‘ That is not at all like 
nature ’’—have asked to be excused from admiring 
Botticelli. Very truthful people often express a prefer- 
ence for prose over poetry: they say they cannot see 
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Mr. Winans’s book is suggestive. It interests us. It 
is uncommon and most assertive. But, if he will walk | 
up Whitehall on a dull or a bright February day and 
look at the statue and the group, he may perhaps find | 
that the tail and the eye of the horse are minor matters. 
If, however, he can take that walk, or see the thing 
from the top of a motor-omnibus, and still reproach | 
the statue and all of us who rejoice in the scene—of | 
which the horse is so great a part !—we recommend | 
him to pay a visit to the keeper of the Wallace Col- 
lection, who should be able to put him in the right | 
way. The argument should be an interesting argu- 
ment, though possibly a long one. 

Mr. Winans uses through his provocative book an 
expression well worth considering: Nature, going to 
nature, copying nature, keeping to nature. It is 
perfectly true, of course—transparently and deeply true 
—that nothing, or next to nothing, is ever done by 


anybody worth calling art or literature, which 
is not grounded on nature. In literature, par- 
ticularly, the result of not going to nature, 


keeping to nature, is witnessed deplorably to-day in | 
fiction and in poetry. It is seen deplorably in criticism. 
As there are novelists and poets who think that all 
that is needed is to sit at their desks and make it up | 
and pour it out, so there are critics who think that 
books and pen and paper are all the critic wants. | 
Doubtless, too, the same error prevails in the pursuits | 
which interest Mr. Winans. One agrees wholly, un- | 
reservedly with him—a man should go to nature, keep 
to nature, copy nature. But a very important matter 
comes in here: Nature must include imagination in 


the man who paints, draws, chisels, carves, etches, | 


writes poems, writes novels, writes plays, and what 
not. Otherwise his copying nature is a monkey trick. 


putting them under glass cases. It is worthless 
rubbish. There is no art and no literature, in the high 
sense of literature, that is worth a thought or a glance, 
unless there is imagination. Copies, exact copies, 
minus imagination, are not above musical boxes or. 
photographs on shiny paper. And the unfortunate 
thing is that very truthful people, people who are always 
calling out for facts, facts, facts, often suspect and 
dislike imagination. They have a fixed extraordinary 
delusion that it is akin to telling lies. 
D. 


A PROFESSOR ON PARNASSUS. 


“Poems.” By Edward Dowden. With Portrait and a 
Preface by E. D. D. “Goethe's West-Eastern 
Divan.” Translated by Edward Dowden. With 
Portrait and a Foreword by E. D. D. 2 Vols. 
Dent. 6s. 


6 ISTINGUISHED ”’ is an adjective so dear to 
the cautious flatterer, sensitive to the aura of 
importance, that one hesitates to apply it to a fine 
scholar and critic; nevertheless, it fits Edward Dowden. 
He does not stand alone; he does not lead or discover ; 
he looks two ways, like a lost child of Apollo and like 
a humble Christian; in fine he does not represent great 
convictions conducting to great spiritual destinations. 
But one distinguishes him easily from others who are 
mere dons and professors. He has a certain arrogance 
of the artist, jubilantly conscious of power to sing, and 
a sense of humour which does not shield that arrogance 
from every satiric shaft. 
He responded passionately to the theophany of the 
day over sea and hills, as the eloquent sonnet 
Awakening ”’ 


The Saturday Review. 


shows ; but being ever richly personal, | 


apt at commentary, he could not reflect nature in song | 


as charmingly as the poor Irish book-keeper Moses 

Teggart ; he lacked the magic of a loving intimacy, and 

his ‘* Swallows ’’, whose memory the sea-spaces haunt 
‘*With zests and pangs ineffable,” 

do not nest in one’s heart like the snipe and wet-my-lip 

of Teggart’s little-known lyrics. 


Dowden’s feeling resembled an orchestral instru- | 


ment under the discipline of a conductor. Its 


ascendancy in a sickly pious ‘‘ new hymn for solitude ’’ | 


is (alas!) only regrettable; and it so dominates the 
following lines, beginning a sonnet, as to separate 


_ them psychologically from the rest of the poem, which 


therefore has the effect of a quatrain with a caudal 


appendage :— 


‘“ What relic of the dear, dead yesterday 
Shall my heart keep? The visionary light 
Of dawn? Alas! it is a thing too bright, 
God does not give such memories away.”’ 

The fact is that feeling and form must be in closer 
union than they were in Dowden’s case to satisfy both 
ear and heart. If we try to exalt him as a poet pure 
and simple, we find ourselves quoting verse which, if 
close attention be paid to it, repays the listener 
hypnotically as would the multiplicity of a good mural 
pattern if it could speak all that it looks. 

One cosmic thought shines through Dowden, but not 
steadfastly and clearly enough to entitle him to be 
its typical representative. We hear him singing that 
Joy is 

** Life’s one imperative way; 
The rigour hid in song; flowers’ strict employ. . . . 
His Andromeda recognises 
Awful charities 
Which save and slay, the terror of clear joy. . . 

It is not, however, the high or the intense which best 
serves Dowden’s muse. It is his own eyes, appropriat- 
ing, not without amusement, the incongruities of the 
world of matter. Thus a macaw, “‘ proud of plume and 


_ paint ’’, screaming on a verandah while adjacent 


** Fair fingers draw 
From the piano Chopin’s heart-complaint,”’ 
has a bizarrerie worthy of Mr. Conrad, and Dowden’s 
sonnet ‘‘ The Trespasser "’ is actually brilliant because 


| he has the courage to destroy the poetic effect of ten 
It is like skinning and stuffing birds or badgers, and | 


lines by a candid expression of prosaic fact imme- 


| diately after them. 


In his verse-translations Dowden, like many another, 
shows that tolerance of faults is the open secret of the 
metrical paraphraser’s productiveness. Here and there 
by happy coincidence a poem will find another pair of 
wings in an alien country; as a rule, it only finds 
crutches. Thus, in a rendering of Joséphin Soulary’s 
morbid sonnet ‘‘ Le Fossoyeur’’, the tautological 
anti-climax of the line 

““T yield whole-hearted, nor for quarter ask ”’ 
is Dowden’s, and it is Dowden who makes a Vanneur 
de Blé (imagined by Joachim Du Bellay to offer roses 
‘tout fraichement écloses ’’) describe them as possess- 
ing ‘‘ graces new-uncinctured ”’. 

One is disposed to be lenient in judging so large an 
achievement as a metrical translation of Goethe’s 
‘** West-édstlicher Diwan ’’; and in fact a good deal of 
sweetness, gaiety and wit survive in Dowden’s trans- 
lation of this attractive series of poems. Nobody could 
contend that Mr. John Weiss’s version of 1877 deserved 
to be final; and it is improbable that a final version will 
proceed from any single brain. We note with approval 
the translation of ‘‘ Ubermuth ’’ to which Dowden owes 
the merit of the line ‘‘ song is a certain arrogance ’’, 
in contrast with John Weiss’s feeble exclamation : 

** Poesy a wanton mood!” 


It would be easy to point out awkwardnesses in Dow- 
den's translated Goethe, but we prefer our last quota- 
tion to be the haunting lines in which he crystallises 
the pathos of human joy: 


“Is it possible, sweet love, I hold thee close! 
Hear the divine voice pealing, musical ! 
Always impossible doth seem the rose 
And inconceivable the nightingale.” 


MEXICO. 


“ The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848." By George 
Lockhart Rives. 2 vols. Scribners. $8. 


T is a happy chance that at a time of strain between 
I the United States and Mexico Mr. Rives’s history 
of the last crisis between the two States should be 
printed. This is not a book written for the occasion. 
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It must be the result of years of labour, and we are 
glad to greet it as a final, an authoritative work. Mr. 
Rives has worked on a large scale. His first volume 
opens with the negotiations with Spain in the days 
when Mexico was still a Spanish province, and from 
that time onwards there is no detail that has escaped 
his attention. The book claims to be authoritative ; 
and, as to knowledge of the facts, the claim is sound. 
There remains the question of the author’s judgment ; 
and here, too, historical students will pass a favourable 
opinion. There is scarcely a trace of bias, though an 
Englishman may wish that Aberdeen’s patient and 
sensible handling of the questions between Britain and 
the States in the ‘forties had been rather more 
generously appreciated. Mr. Rives does not lack irony 
—an invaluable quality in the estimate of historical 
evidence! But he has rather an affection for small 
detail. The book is very long, and its minutiz appeal 
more to the German than to the English sense of 
scholarship. But we must remember that the foreign 
history of the United States is still very meagre, and 
that American scholars may therefore be pardoned for 
not having the European feeling for perspective. 

The first chapters review the state of Mexico at the 
time she asserted her independence, and the bulk of the 
rest of the first volume mainly deals with the history 
of Texas—its successful rebellion, its few years’ life 
as an independent republic, and its ultimate absorption 
into the Union. Mr. Rives is rightly concerned to 
place the Texan question in its proper international 
setting. He shows how it raised wider issues—slavery 
in the States, the position of the Church in Mexico. 
His second volume deals with the war, and, though the 
author states that he is no military historian, includes 
a detailed and not uncritical account of the operations. 
As the Democrats have now again to deal with Mexico, 
one may wonder, can we fairly draw parallels from 
the later ‘forties? The atmosphere of Washington 
seems not to alter much. In President Polk’s day it 
knew little of diplomacy and less of war. Indeed, the 


ignorant confidence with which the American Govern- | 


ment went to work is amazing. It would seem that 
Mr. Bryan to-day is equally able to astonish the more 
knowing European. The war showed an absence of 
trust between the military and the civil authorities, and | 
no end of petty pride on the part of individuals. The , 
cause of it all was the spoils system—and the spoils | 
system still endures. 

It is commonly said that a war with Mexico to-day | 
would involve the States in a very heavy struggle: | 
1847 does not bear this out. No serious opposition met | 
the small American forces in Mexico. In spite of | 
frantic appeals, the Mexicans did not rise as one man | 
to repel the invader. Many years of anarchy had | 
destroyed their patriotism. The people might have 
risen had there been any real authority round which 
they could rally; but there were only discredited indi- | 
viduals each playing for his own hand. Indeed, the 
chief difficulty before the Americans was not to make | 
war: it was to make peace! Their problem was to 
find a Government strong enough to restore diplomatic | 
relations, and they solved it by providing a de facto | 
administration with abundant funds. It is doubtless | 
because he has carefully studied this period that Presi- | 
dent Wilson believes the longer the period of anarchy | 
in Mexico the easier will it be for the States to 
intervene. 


‘“AFRICA SEMPER ALIQUID MONSTRI.”’ 


“From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile : An Account 
of the German Central African Expedition of 
1910-1911."" By Adolf Frederick, Duke of Mecklen- 
burg. Duckworth. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 

(REVIEWED By Mayor A. H. W. Haywoop.) 


ALES of travel and exploration in Africa must 
have the greatest fascination for men who have 
themselves engaged in such work. Having travelled 
through a great part of British and French West | 
Africa, 1 can appreciate many of the difficulties and 
hardships of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s expedition. 
While trekking in the Sahara, between Timbuctu and | 


Algeria, in 1910, I experienced both heat and scarcity 
of water, so that I can understand fully the nature of 
the Duke’s march through Bagirmi. In Southern 
Nigeria my duties have more than once brought me in 
touch with cannibal negro tribes which this book refers 
to. Our civilisation is gradually reducing these man- 
eating savages, but they are still found in some 
numbers in the Niger Delta. The close bush country 
of Southern Cameroon described in this book reminds 
me of the coastal regions of Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 
Vegetation here is often so thick that a man cannot be 
seen even when he is only two or three yards inside it. 

I suppose the annoyance and delay caused by bolting 
carriers is common to all West African travellers. It is 
hard to picture a more irritating situation than that of 
the traveller in the wilds of Africa suddenly deserted by 
all his porters. I recollect once being thus left— 
‘* planté 1a ’’—with my loads scattered broadcast in the 
bush! My carriers had all disappeared for no apparent 
reason. It was only with great difficulty and with the 
aid of a soldier orderly that I was able to enlist enough 


_ porters from a neighbouring village to enable me to 


continue my journey. Several times the author of this 
book severely criticises French officials and French 
administration. I cannot help feeling that such criti- 
cism is not altogether merited, and is due perhaps to 
national jealousy. During my travels in French Guinea 
and French Sudan I was often struck by the efficiency 
of French administration and the broadmindedness of 
French colonial policy. 

The objects of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s expedi- 
tion were mainly to investigate the zoological 
and botanical problems of Equatorial Africa, between 
the Bight of Biafra and the River Nile. The 
expedition naturally divides itself into: (1) exploration 
of Congo-Shari-Tchad region; (2) exploration of N.E. 
Cameroon, with voyage down the rivers Benue and 
Niger; (3) Captain von Wiese’s voyage along the 
rivers Ubangi and Mbomu to Bahr-el-Ghazal and the 
Nile; (4) Dr. Schubotz’s voyage along the Ubangi 
and Uelle rivers to the Nile; (5) the exploration of S. 
Cameroons, Fernando Po and Annobon by Drs. 
Schultze and Mildbraed. 

(1) Exploration of Congo-Shari-Tchad Region.—The 
notes on the wholesale slaughter of big game in French 
Congo are excellent. There is no law to preserve game 
in the French country, so that a hunter, who has not 
the sporting instinct as we English understand it, can 
shoot any number of any species of animal he chooses. 


| The author mentions the elephant hunter, Coquelin, 


who had killed 106 elephants in 18 months! 
Interesting is the account of Lake Tchad, where it 
was found that the island tribes were not fierce, as the 
author had been told. All the maps are described as 
unsatisfactory, but this I think is largely because the 
size and shape of the lake alters every few years. 
Boyd Alexander and other explorers proved this. The 
march from Tchad through Bagirmi is of a trying 
nature. Much of the region is desert; water is 
scarce, and the heat very great. About Melfi the Duke 
says :—‘‘ Every year Melfi is visited by crowds of 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca. In 1909 there were 
over 3,000, out of which, however, only 80 were men, 
the remainder being women and children; these by 
no means shared in the pious ardour of their male 
companions, but were apparently taken simply for their 
commercial value, the money obtained by their sale 
being required to purchase provisions for the journey.”’ 
(2) Exploration of N.E. Cameroons, etc.—The author 
writes of an animal called ‘‘ nebi’’, like a mermaid or 
walrus. It is spoken of as something uncommon; 
surely it is the well-known ‘‘ manatee ’’ which is found 
in many West African rivers, although perhaps more 
common nearer the coast? The women of the Musgum 


_ country in North Eastern Cameroon practise a custom 


which I think is unique in West Africa—although by 


_ no means unknown in East Africa and South America. 


A flat metal plate is introduced into the lips till they 
protrude like a beak. Little girls even wear pegs in 


_ their lips, which are made bigger as they grow older, 
| until they are the size of the palm of one’s hand. This 


custom distorts the face in a horrible manner, and it is 


= 
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said that, in old women, the lip often gives way, the 
torn edges hanging down on each side. 

This portion of the expedition under the Duke 
eventually retraced its steps towards the West Coast 
via the Benue and Niger rivers, finally returning to 
Germany without further adventure. 

(3) Captain von Wiese’s Voyage.—The journey of 
von Wiese is of special interest because it was the 


route followed by the famous Marchand expedition on | 


the way to Fashoda in 1897. Moreover, no scientific 
explorer had travelled through this country since that 


ill-fated expedition. The natives of Banda, on the | 


Lower Ubangi, are cannibals of a voracious type. Von 
Wiese tells how one of the soldiers of the Zanga 
garrison had been eaten by them a few days before he 
reached the place. Sleeping sickness is very usual on 
the Upper Ubangi—the author found many villages 


deserted through the terrible scourge of this disease. | 


It is the custgm to bind many of the sufferers when 
they reach the maniacal stage, and leave them to perish 


of hunger or thirst, or to be eaten by wild beasts. | 
The customs of the Nsakkara are strange—when a _ 
freeman dies, his wives are strangled and buried with | 


him. 
A curious superstition is attached to the Mamatingo 


Rapids on the Mbomu River. The natives believe that — 


the savage River Mother inhabits the neighbouring 
rocks and tries to draw down all passing boats. She is 


thought to be a mysterious creature with the head of a | 
man and tail of a fish. She must be appeased by | 


offerings put in baskets hanging from the river banks. 
The only way to pass safely is to remain perfectly 
silent, without smoking, and to throw a handful of 
rice or flour on the rocks ! 


The rest of the journey up the Mbomu River to Bahr- | 


el-Ghazal was very difficult, and von Wiese endured 


great hardship. His carriers bolted, he lost his bed- | 


clothes and mosquito net, and torrents of rain greatly 
hampered his progress. 


(4) Dr. Schubotz’s Expedition to the Nile. | 


Schubotz’s journey along the Uelle River followed the 
same direction as Boyd Alexander’s expedition, the 
difference being that he travelled by land, whereas 
Alexander had gone by water. Reading this story one 
cannot help being struck by the ease with which 
Schubotz accomplished his journey, compared with the 
difficulties and hardships encountered by Alexander. 
One of the chief objects of Schubotz’s expedition was to 
get specimens of that rare and shy forest animal, the 
okapi. The okapi is found only in the thick forest zone 
about the Uelle River. Only one white man is said to 
have ever seen this strange animal alive, whilst there 
were only two or three specimens in European museums. 
A capital water-colour of the okapi is in this book. 
The okapi’s body is dark brown, the legs are marked 
with white stripes. Its gait is said to resemble a 
giraffe’s. In spite of many attempts Schubotz did not 
see a live okapi. Hunting it is most arduous. Owing 


to the dense foliage of the forest it must be approached — 
within a short distance before it can be seen. This | 


makes tracking very hard for a white man. But 
Schubotz managed to get a specimen, shot by a native 
hunter. In the same district another rare antelope, the 
“‘bangana ’’, was also shot. The method of capturing 
elephants is curious. A herd is surrounded by a band 
of natives—some carry guns, some ropes. The first 
disperse the herd by firing their guns, while the second 


seize a calf by the trunk, ears and tail, further securing | 
it by nooses round the neck, body and hind legs. It is | 


then dragged into camp—an operation not easy. 

(5) Exploration of Southern Cameroons, etc.—This 
part of the expedition was chiefly botanical. It is 
perhaps the least interesting part of the book. Sleep- 
ing sickness was very prevalent on the Lower Congo. 


Villages had been decimated, and the mission fathers | 


on the Lukaya River had been forced to abandon their 
station owing to its ravages. Gorillas were found in 


the forest near Molundu. Dr. Schultze does not believe | 


that gorillas carry off women; on the other hand he 


states that, unprovoked, the gorilla will certainly attack | 


a traveller. He is hard to shoot, as his movements are 
rapid and violent. Dr, Schultze’s orderly had a narrow 


' escape from a gorilla once. Dr. Schultze describes 


the pygmies of the S. Cameroons. These little men are 
mighty hunters, and have a compact with the Bantu 
tribes to supply them with meat in exchange for fruit, 
hunting weapons, etc. The author does not give any 
details of the size of these pygmies, but they would 
not appear to be so very much shorter than the average 
Bantu. A curious article of dress amongst the unmar- 
ried Baya women consists of a bunch of leaves worn 
over the loins and hung by a cord from the 
waist. This is surmounted by a rotang cane, sticking 
almost vertically up in the air, and very like a cock’s 
tail. The effect produced by the swinging of this tail 
as the wearer walks is most absurd. The last chapters 
of the book are an account of the exploration of 
Fernando Po and Annobon, two of the islands in the 
Gulf of Guinea. There were great difficulties in 
reaching the summit of Fernando Po, the chief being 
the dense bush which covers the slopes of this moun- 
tain. There was no path, so a way had to be cut 
through the thick undergrowth. The summit had only 
been reached twice before by Europeans, and the know- 
ledge of the botany of this mountain was practically 
nothing. By the end of 1911 this portion of the Duke’s 
expedition had ended its work and returned to 
Germany. 

The book, being made up by so many writers, 
varies a good deal in style and interest. The illustra- 
tions are capital, particularly the water-colour sketches 
of Mr. Heims. 


NOVELS. 


“When Ghost Meets Ghost.’ By William de Morgan. 
Heinemann. 


O far as his method is a protest against the slap-dash 

habits of the day Mr. de Morgan must be praised. 
_ He won’t pander to the spirit of the age, nor cater 
_ for that publie which wants snippets. His work 
belongs to a more spacious and leisurely time when 
readers were not always in a hurry-skurry. To make a 
novel of some nine hundred pages is in itself no small 
thing. But if it betokens patience and perseverence 
in the author, it calls for the same qualities in the 
_ reader. Length is not in itself a virtue, and although 
_ the weight of Mr. de Morgan’s volume might render it 
_a useful missile to hurl at the head of an enemy, we 
cannot regard its mere bulk as a sign of its author’s 
power or greatness. Rather we view Mr. de Morgan’s 
long-windedness as the indulgence of an incurable 
passion for garrulity. He cannot ‘‘ cut the cackle ”’. 
He meanders. There is no other word for it. He has 
a fatal fluency. He does not write—he talks. He 
does not stop to polish, to revise, or to exercise the 
tact of omission. He just goes on. His garrulity is 
only tolerable because he has something to say that is 
often, but by no means always, worth saying, and 
because he has a distinct flavour of his own. 

There is in his work a strain of whimsicality, a 
tricksy will-o’-the-wisp humour that delights in luring 
on the reader by hints and promises that are seldom 
fulfilled. | Something is always going to happen to 
_ justify so much talk, but somehow it does not happen, 

or, if it does happen, it appears a quite inadequate 
result for so much elaborate preparation—the old 
case of the mountain in labour bringing forth a 
mouse. Somewhat trying, too, after a time are the 
colloquialisms, word clippings, slang phrases. In- 
tended to give piquancy, the self-conscious artifice with 
_ which they are introduced ends by becoming tiresome. 
And Mr. de Morgan’s chapter headings. Is there any- 
thing like them? Here is a characteristic one :— 

** An interview at the top of a house in Park Lane. 
The Colosseum. Pactolus. Kensington, as Nineveh. 
Derry’s. Toms’s. Helen of Troy. The Pellews. Re- 
consideration, and jilting. Gwen’s love of method, and 
how she would go to Vienna. A startling letter. How 
_ her father read it aloud. Mrs. Thrale’s report of a brain 
case. Her dog. How reason reeled before the old 
_lady’s accuracies. Gwen’s Great-Aunt Eileen and the 

Lord Chancellor. How the Earl struck the scent. His 
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big ebony cabinet. Mr. Norbury’s story. How an 
Earl can do a mean action, with a good motive. The 
forged letter sees the light. How the Countess woke 
up, and the Earl got to bed at last.”’ 

‘* When Ghost Meets Ghost’’ is the story of twin 


sisters, Maisie and Phoebe Runciman, the beautiful | 


daughters of an Essex miller. Maisie marries a 
plausible scoundrel, Thornton Daverill, who is a con- 
genital criminal, and who leaves his wife and daughter 
to serve a term of penal servitude. Phoebe marries 
happily and takes Maisie and her little girl into her 
home until Daverill is released from prison. Maisie 
joins him in Tasmania, leaving her daughter with 
Phoebe. By a series of elaborate forgeries Daverill 
manages to convince each sister in England and Tas- 
mania respectively that the other is dead. Hence it 
comes about that Maisie, having changed her name to 
Mrs. Prichard, arrives in England without knowing 


that Phoebe is alive, while Phoebe, having married a | 


second time and become Mrs. Marrable, is not easily 
identifiable. The central incident indicated in the title 
is the meeting of the two old ladies of eighty—the 
ghosts—after each had believed the other dead for forty 
years. That such a meeting should lend itself to senti- 
ment is evident, and Mr. de Morgan realises to the full 
its spiritual and psychological possibilities. This is 
the main story, but interwoven with it are many other 
matters such as the love affair of Lady Gwen, a really 


radiant heroine who devotes her life to a man who has 


lost his sight as the result of a gun shot. Then we 


and Dolly, Perey Pellew and Adrian Torrens—charac- 


ters who flit in and out of the mazes of this strange | ; 
| to a well-defined profession. 


| fire-fighting from the days of early Rome, and says that the fire 


tale and who bear upon them the stamp of life-like 
impersonation. Mr. de Morgan leaves nothing to the 
imagination. 


and the last page leaves him explaining, while we are 
wondering why the story should ever have had an end. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
with the Eskimo.’’ By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Macmillan. 


The general idea of Arctic exploration and research to-day 
seems to be somebody dashing or splashing to the Poles— 
nothing else quite satisfies the appetite for records. The Arctic 
explorer must get there or get out. This cannot last very long, 
for there are but two Poles to dash to, and soon they will be as 
dead as the moon so far as the interest of sensationists goes. Yet, 
sensation and record apart, Arctic research and adventure can 
be really valuable though the researcher does not aim at the Pole 


illustrates this. 


the writer does not strive at fine writing ; yet it has no chapter 


one into close touch with people who live about the most elemental 


lives of any people on the earth, yet are not savages or barbarians | 
by any means and can minister to civilised men with a simple, | 
sometimes a beautiful, sympathy, with the human touch that | 
makes the whole world kin. How elemental these people are is | 
well shown in the author’s description of his life among, especially, | 
the Dolphin and Union Straits Eskimo. He says they are not such | 


men as Cesar found in Gaul or in Britain. One must imagine 


to answer to these Eskimo. Perhaps when we open one of the 
round barrows on the chalk downs we shall get in touch with a 
race more like them, though in some ways they rather suggest 
the earlier men who worked with the chipped flints that lie 
scattered over those downs and in the great combes beneath. 
The Eskimo may be two thousand, five thousand, years after his 
age. Yet it is a thousand years since Christianity first reached 
the “ icy mountains ” of Greenland. We hope that all the public 
libraries will include this honest book in the latest additions to 
their lists. It is full of the romance -as well as the science of 
Arctic travel. It has recalled to us our boyish delight in Kane’s 
“* Arctic Explorations ”. 


“India of T By E. C. i 
Meysey-Thompson, M.P. Smith, 


This book is packed with hard, clear thinking about problems 
which are vexing every administrator in India. It is very unas- 


sumingly described as “the impressions and reflections of a | 


He explains and explains and explains, | 


Conservative M.P. after travel in India; reviewing our Policy 
| from a standpoint which contrasts with that adopted by some 


recent visitors to that country”. Not only the standpoint in 
this book contrasts with that of the Radical holiday-maker in 
India, but also the tone. Here we have neither the jauntiness 
nor stupid rhetoric of the men who make mischief in India 
owing to their ignorance and credulity. The author will neither 
convince nor even disturb the British labour orators who imagine 
a short course of Mill and Spencer has changed the Indian into 
an European. But there must be thousands of English men and 
women who only know of English rule in India from the loud 
misrepresentation of Radical agitators, whom this book would 
instruct and help. There is moderation, fairness and humanity 
in this study—qualities not in the least impaired by the author’s 
“conservative” belief that Englishmen have to rule and to 
keep India as an inherited trust and labour. 


* Fires and Fire-Fighting.’’ By John Kenlon. Heinemann. 6s. 


This book by the Chief of the New York Fire Department will 
enable the “untrained layman”, for whom it is particularly 
written, to realise what has been done and what is being done by 


| the fire brigades of the world. The old days of the manual have 


gone for ever, and though for many centuries little advance was 


| made in the mechanical aspect of fire-fighting equipment, the 


last fifty years have witnessed a complete revolution in the 
means and methods employed. As the hand-drawn “ manual” 
gave way to the horse-drawn steam engine, so has the latter in 


| its turn been succeeded by the automobile gasolene pump. 


Likewise the Roman ladder, which for many years marked the 
limit of human ingenuity as applied to means of entry to and 
rescue from burning buildings, has been superseded largely by 
mechanically operated extension ladders of great length. Such 


| apparatus as water towers, searchlights, high-pressure pumps, 
have Uncle Mo, Aunt M’riar, Mickly Ragstroar, Dave | 
degree of scientific skill and technical knowledge on the part of 


dangerous structure traps, and so forth, presupposed a high 


the fire-fighter. who may thus claim, the author thinks, to belong 
Mr. Kenlon traces the evolution of 


department of Ancient Rome was better organised and better 
equipped than the rough and ready volunteer services main- 
tained by the great European cities during the Middle Ages. 
Although his book is primed with fact and statistic, Mr. Kenlon 
has not lost sight of the human interest of his subject. He has 
written a very readable book. 


Collection Lutetia. Nelson. 1 fr. and 1.25. 

In their reprints of French classics and of many English books, 
some of which are still copyright, Messrs. Nelson have made a 
very powerful vehicle for spreading literature and knowledge 
through the world. The cheapness of these little books, con- 
sidering the excellence of the type and paper, is astonishing. 
The cheap reprint is to-day one of the chief powers in education ; 
and, well considered, a great responsibility rests on those who 
wield it. They must combine commerce with the literary 
conscience or they make themselves powers for evil. Running 


| through the latest batch of Messrs. Nelson’s reprints at 1 france 
at all, and can be very interesting. Stefansson’s book well © 
It is without hairbreadth escapes and lightning | 
dashes, but not the less it is a piece of admirable work that adds | 
to the enduring knowledge of the world. It is a long book, and | 
| taigne (in 3 vols.), Madame de Stael’s “Corinne” (2 vols.) 
that might well be spared. The book does a rare thing—it puts _ 


and 1.25, we are glad to find they are giving people of the best. 
The enterprise is being carried on with a sense of responsibility. 
Among this series we may note that the complete works of Hugo 
may be bought at 1.25 a volume; also Moliere, whilst Mon- 


and Rousseau’s “ Emilé” (2 vols.) are among the latest comers. 


“A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms.’’ 
Werner Laurie. 6s. 

The compiler of this volume seems to lack a sense of proportion 
—a most necessary qualification for a work of this kind. It is, 
of course, inevitable that in a handbook of this nature, meant 
for the general reader, there should be omissions, but it is not 


By John S. Bumpus. 


| easy to see what principle has guided Mr. Bumpus in allocating 
back farther into the dark of the world to find races which seem | 


space. Some subjects of importance are dismissed in half a 


| dozen lines, others of less value are given several pages. Thus 


we are treated to over six pages on the Litany, but there is no 
reference heading under the title Mass, and only some sixteen 
lines are given under the section devoted to letter I to “ Ite Missa 
est”, the concluding words of the Mass, “‘ from whence ”’, we 
are told, “‘ the name of that service (Mass) is derived’. This is, 
at best, doubtful and scanty information on a matter which falls 
naturally within the scope of the book. 


“A Dictionary of Irish Artists.’’ 
Volumes. Maunsel. 30s. net. 
This is the first and probably the last dictionary of Irish 
artists; for Mr. Strickland seems to have left nothing for a 
successor to do except to bring his volumes level with time as the 
years pass. Every artist of any name or note is included— 
scores of painters whose names will convey nothing to the lay 
reader, names which the editor of this dictionary has probably 
rescued from oblivion. Lists of their works and portraits, 


By Walter G. Strickland. Two 
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where portraits exist, are included. To the expert and con- 

noisseur the book is of immense value. Mr. Strickland, registrar 

of the National Gallery of Ireland, had wide knowledge and first- 

hand material to work upon; and he has won the help of all 

whose help was likely to be of value. 

“ Piedmont.” By Estella Canziani and Eleanour Rohde. Chatto and 
Windus. 21s. 

This large volume is illustrated with fifty drawings and 
paintings of Estella Canziani, which perhaps it is hardly fair to 
judge from their reproduction. Colour reproductions are 
seldom satisfactory ; and these are not very pleasant to the eye. 
The colour itself is harsh, and the lines are often blurred. The 
text is agreeable chatter about the country and its people, full 
of folk-tale and description. The chief merit of the book lies 
in the zest of the authors for their theme and their intimacy. 
These qualities put the book well above the made volume of 
travels and impressions. With a keener eye for proportion and 
arrangement and a rather less conscientious questing after the 
picturesque, these authors should go on to something better. 
“Essays and Studies.” By Members of the English Association. 

— y C. H. Herford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

This is the fourth volume of a good series. The collector this 
time seems to be greatly interested in the English theatre, 
three papers of the seven being upon a dramatic theme. Drama- 
tic criticism of the day is subacidly discussed in the first essay : 
Mr. Galsworthy’s plays in the last. Even scholars begin to be 
interested in drama to-day. 

“ Problems of Empire.’’ By Viscount Hythe. Longmans. 5s. net. 

Both Lord Hythe and Lord Grey, who contributes an intro- 
duction to these reprinted essays, agree that Parliamentary 
Government has broken down in the United Kingdom, and both 
recommend a federal solution. Lord Hythe in addition advo- 
cates the calling of a National Convention of all parties to confer 
as to the proper solution of the present troubles, and to discuss 
the foundation of federal parliaments for England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales as a way out of the deadlock. The ideas are 
clear and well expressed, but both the earlier essays, which were 
first published twelve years ago, and those of later date suffer 
from the disadvantage that they seem to argue in vacuo. 
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Your Child To-day and To-morrow (Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg). 
Lippincott. 5s. net. 


Reviews aND MaGazines For Fepruary :—The English Review, 
ls. net ; The Library, 3s. net ; Rivista Ligure ; The Sociological 
Review, 2s. 6d. net; The Irish Review, 6d. net; The Book 
Monthly, 6d. net; The Political Quarterly, 3s. net; United 
Emrire, ls. net ; The American Historic ‘Review, $1; The 
Review of Reviews, 6d. ; Wild Life, 2s. 6d. net ; Rivista Grafica, 
75 cents.: The National Review, 2s. 6d. net; Harper's 
Monthly Magazine, ls. net; The World’s Work, ls. net; 
The British Review, 1s. net ; The Financial Review of 
Reviews, ls. net; The Nineteenth Century and After, 
2s. 6d. ; Scribner's Magazine, 1s. net; Fry’s Magazine. 
6d. ; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3 fr. 50; Deutsche Rundschau, 2 mark 50 pf. ; The Gypsy and 
Folk-lore Gazette, 5s.; The English Church Review, 6d. net ; 
The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Empire Review, ls. net ; The Atlantic 
Monthly, 1s. net ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Candid 
Quarterly Review, 5s. net; The Open Court, 10 cents; The 
Journal of English Studies, 1s. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Consols 773 76 
Day-to-day Loans 2% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 118% 
Jan. 29, 1914. Oct. 17, 1912. 
Bank Rate 3 per cent. ees 5 per cent. 


General Settlement, Feb. 26. 
Consols Settlement, March 2. 


LTHOUGH the principal bone of contention in 
politics has no direct connexion with the im- 
mediate course of the Money Market, it has never- 
theless a distinct influence upon economic conditions, 
and in that way indirectly affects the Stock Exchange. 
Political uncertainty is undoubtedly partly responsible 
for the marked contraction of dealings experienced 
during the past week; but, even leaving Ireland out of 
the question, the reaction from the feverish conditions 
which characterised the markets last week was almost 
inevitable. 

Before the temporary booming conditions obtained, 
dealers held as little stock as possible upon their books. 
The subsequent rapid demand for securities forced them 
to increase their stocks sufficiently to meet all emer- 
gencies, with the result that when public support 
dropped to a minimum, during the earlier part of this 
week, a good deal of stock was naturally released. 

The opinion expressed in these columns last week, 
that the upward movement would be renewed after a 


' tend with. 


for profit-taking, there has been the settlement to con- 
It may have been expected that, with a 
larger ‘* bull’’ account to arrange, dealers would 
demand much heavier ‘‘ Contango’’ charges; but the 
open account was considerably lightened on Tuesday 
by general liquidation, and with the prevailing low 
money rates, jobbers did not consider themselves justi- 


| fied in fixing carrying-over rates above those of the 


temporary relapse, was justified later in the week, when | 


further extensive purchases of gilt-edged securities were 
made by many of the leading discount houses. 

So far as gold exports have been concerned, the 
monetary situation has changed considerably since last 


week ; but this has had little effect upon the supply of | 


money in Lombard Street, and as long as loans from 
the discount houses are to be had at 1 per cent., it is 
dilficult to imagine any material contraction in invest- 
ments upon the Stock Exchange. 

The continued abundance of money, and the remark- 
able response of the public to fresh issues of stock, 
both encourage a continuous flotation of various issues, 
the past week’s demands having amounted to well over 
£,8,000,000. The principal issue was that of the Union 
of South Africa of £4,000,000 Four per Cents. at 
498 10s. per cent., the loan meeting with a ready 
response. The directors of the Canadian Steamship 
Co. had reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
result of their issue of £1,300,000 Five per Cent. 
Mortgage Debentures at 93 per cent. ; and a moderate 
demand was made for the Corporation of London issue 
of £1,000,000, underwritten by Messrs. Samuel and 
Co. For a stock yielding 34 per cent., the issue price 
of 95 certainly appears to be too high to prove much 
of an attraction to public investors, and the bulk of 
the issue was probably taken by banking institutions. 
Two interesting issues by prominent industrial firms 
were included in the week’s business : Messrs. Allsopps 
asked for £500,000 in Five per Cent. Prior Lien 
Debentures at 95, and Messrs. Selfridge and Co. offered 
£300,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
at £1 each. Both issues were well over-subscribed. 

The directors of the Taranaki Oil Wells Co. are 
about to propose to make a Preference share issue, and 
it is suggested that £10,000 be raised by an advance 
of 10 per cent. of the face value of shares already held 
by shareholders. The directors state that the loans 
would bear interest at 10 per cent. and be repayable on 
or before December 31st. The security, however, is to 
be in the shape of a mortgage, or charge, upon the 
refining plant, and it would not be surprising if this 
scheme did not commend itself to the shareholders. It 
is stated that the refinery is capable of dealing with 
10,0000 galls. of crude oil per day, but the present 
production is considerably below those figures. 


Considerably less money has been invested in existing | 


securities during the week, but, in addition to the 
attractions of new issues, and the opportunity afforded 


previous account, the majority of good-class securities 
being continued at 3 to 34 per cent. 

Consols, after receding to 76, have now reached the 
more reasonable figure of 774, but Home Railway 
securities have had to contend with some _ very 
disappointing dividend announcements. A_ sensation 
was created in the House by the announcement of the 
North British dividend of 1} per cent. on the Deferred 
stock. It will be remembered that no interim payment 
was made for the first half of the year, and considering 
the great progress made in trailic receipts for the twelve 
months, it is certainly surprising that the directors were 
unable to improve upon the 1912 declaration. When 
the accounts are forthcoming, however, it will probably 
be seen that working expenses have absorbed the 
additional receipts. The Brighton dividend, at the rate 
of 8 per cent. upon the Ordinary stock (the same as a 
year ago), appeared to satisfy some jobbers, but as the 
total traffic increase of 4,120,000 had naturally pro- 
mised an improvement on the previous year’s announce- 
ment, Brighton Deferreds immediately fell to 94}. 
The Midland declaration of 5} per cent. on the Deferred 
Ordinary was up to expectations, but the stock fell to 
772 on realisation after the announcement. On the 
other hand, the North-Eastern declaration of 8} per 
cent. per annum was particularly gratifying, the stock 
advancing to 132}, and the dividend of 4 per cent. 
on the North-Western stock was also satisfactory, 
the stock rising to 138%. With a general expansion 
of investments, however, dealers appear to be confi- 
dent of a further appreciation of Home Railway stocks 
in the near future. 

Whilst home securities offer such attractions to the 
investing and speculating public, it would appear to be 
wise for operators to shun commitments in the Ameri- 
can department at present. Wall Street appears to 
have little stability at the moment, the Amsterdam 
failure having resulted in a good deal of liquidation, 
particularly of Denver stock. There is also a feeling 
that whatever is done concerning the Rock Island Co. 
will be of a drastic nature, and will have the effect of 
disturbing the whole list of American Railway 
securities. 

Operators in Foreign Railway stocks continue to 
swing between the opposite influences of disturbed 
politics and industrial prosperity. The Grand Trunk 
Railway announcement of 24 per cent. for the 
year on the Third Preference was less than was antici- 
pated, and the stock dropped to 502; whilst the debit 
balance of £8,750 recorded in the figures of the Grand 
Trunk Western line exaggerated the feeling of dissatis- 
faction. Until the political outlook is clearer it would 
be wise to restrict stock operations, but Brazilian issues 
still appear to be the most likely successful purchase. 

International bonds have been decidedly quieter on 
the whole, but Paris has been engaged in supporting 
Brazil issues, and Brazil Five per Cents. are now quoted 
at go}. 

Dealings in Mining shares have been on a much 
quieter scale, but it is anticipated that the recent 
elimination of the weaker accounts will be followed by 
further support of the good-class South African and 
Rhodesian shares. 

Oil shares continue in active demand and business 
shows every sign of broadening, and Rubber shares 
have been given an impetus by the considerable advance 
in Rubber, which is now selling at 2s. 7d. per pound. 
Cunard shares have risen to 34s. on the report that the 
Atlantic rate war has been practically settled. 


H.M. the King of Spain has just conferred his Royal Warrant 
on Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co. for Sanatogen, Albulactin, and their 


. other preparations, which include the ideal, popular sore throat 


remedy and preventive of infectious diseases—Formamint. 
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Governor— Incorporated 
Sir LusBock, A.D. 
K.C.M.G. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor-Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees 


The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed 
£650,000 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 


so as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 


Advances already made exceed £1,500,000 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


GENERAL L!FE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 1083 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Jonn Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. BE. Varnon Rutter, Esq. 
Ropert Henry Scott, Esgq., F.R.S. 
Hon, R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount | 


assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


The Ebbing of Trade 
Prosperity 


How it may affect your Income. 


§ No matter how sound an industrial security 
may seem, you know from experience 
how often and how unexpectedly dividends 
may dwindle. Why not put your income 
once for all outside the speculative field ? 


§ Your income will be much larger than at 
present if you purchase a Canada Life 
Annuity. 


§ You will have no more anxieties or worries 
—the money will come in quarter after 
quarter as long as you live. It will be paid 
as punctually as a Government pension. 


§ A man of 68 can more than double his 
income by purchasing a Canada Life 
Annuity. Other ages pro rata, 


§ The Canada Life Assurance Company is 
the oldest Colonial Life Office, and one of 
the financially strongest in the world. Its 
Assets are £10,750,000 sterling. 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


(Accumulated Funds £10,750,000. Established 1847.) 


15, King St., Cheapside, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Business transacted by the Company: 


(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 


(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 


(4) MARINE: INSURANCE. 


(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 


(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses 
and_other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 
The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


TOTAL FUNDS over - - - £30,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME over - - £3,750,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided Annually. 
The Best Office for the Policyholder and for the Agent. 


37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED .., £1,700,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ..._ ... £30,000. 


LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of 2 per cent. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Business PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANsIons, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all! of the 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 H ANOVER SCUPRE, 
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INSURANCE. 
Sun Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


IFE offices whose managements are democratic 
now make extremely rapid progress, and the 
wisdom of such a policy is seemingly indisputable. 
For three-quarters of a century the Sun Life Assurance 
Society, which was established in 1810, catered almost 
exclusively for the wealthier classes, but at the end of 
1882 only a small business existed, as the sums assured 


amounted to less than 45,000,000, and there were only | 


7,845 policies in force; and even in 1887 the connexions 
of the office were not extensive, being represented 
by 10,917 policies, for £6,057,144, and a dozen annuity 
bonds. Since then, however, the developments have 
been most important, and the society now issues almost 
as many policies in a year as were in force in 1882. 
Naturally the average amount per policy assured is 
much smaller than it used to be, but more large policies 
are completed than was the case, say, thirty years ago, 
and widespread connexions among the middle classes 
have been formed. 

The last quinquennial valuation was made as on 
31 December 1911, at which date there were 60,868 
policies extant, assuring £23,100,998 after re-assur- 
ances had been deducted, while the corresponding 
premiums for valuation were £803,633, or about five 
times their amount in 1887. In another way, too, the 
comparative results of the two periods can be measured. 
While the Sun Life was exclusive it took seventy-seven 
years to accumulate a_ life assurance fund of 
£1,825,023, but during the next twenty-four years the 
total was increased to £°7,980,206, and the life premium 
income was raised from less than £170,000 to 
£826,563; and meanwhile a huge business in annuities 
and capital redemption assurances had been built up. 

In face of these figures it would be difficult to contend 
that the popularising of the society has not paid well. 
Three decades ago the Sun was a small office, and its 


new business was insignificant, whereas it now ranks | 


amongst our most important financial institutions, and 
is relatively quite as strong, if not stronger. The last 
valuation, made by the Om and Om (5) mortality tables, 
with 3 per cent. interest for assurance, and by most 
approved methods in the case of the annuities, showed 
that the business was sound at all points. Including 
sums brought forward undivided, there was a total 
surplus of £1,307,013, of which £843,306 was divided 
among the policyholders and £139,424 among the 
proprietors, leaving £324,283 to be carried forward, 
apportioned as follows: Life Assurance fund, 


£189,037; annuity fund, £58,564; sinking fund and | 


capital redemption fund, £71,616; and accident fund, 
£5,066. 

Two years of the current term have now expired, 
and it is possible to form some idea of the progress 
that is likely to be shown when the next investigation 
takes place at the end of 1916. It is evident that by 
that time the business will have assumed most imposing 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The combined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereals 
form a perfect and natural food, and with these as its constituent parts Horlick’s 
Malted Milk appeals to one and all, meeting in each case the special dietetic 
needs of the individual. 

Readily assimilated with little tax on the digestion, it nourishes, sustains and 
invigorates, supplies strength and vitality and builds up and maintains health, 
fitness and stamina. To the Business-man the regular use of Horlick’s is 
especially valuable as it prevents fatigue and restores energy, the Athlete 

nds in it the best training dict. In the home it is a valuable and delicious food- 
beverage suitab‘e for all meals and is more beneficial than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING REQUIRED. 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS 
A delicious food confection to be dissolved in the mouth, con- 
taining all the beneficial qualities of Horlick’s in powder form. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’G MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


dimensions. Already the iife assurance fund has 
increased by £749,637, to £8,729,843; the life 
premium income by £98,001, to 4,924,504; and the net 
revenue from the investments by £ 30,297, to £343,648 
—these notable changes having been largely due to the 
continued expansion of the new business returns. In 
the case of the annuity business equally substantial 
headway seems to have been made, as the amount of 
the fund has risen from £1,238,069 to 41,570,976, 
and nearly £14,000 has been added to the interest 
earnings, which exceeded £60,000 last year. For 
capital redemption policies, on the other hand, the 
demand has clearly become less keen, and in this 
department the receipts from premiums have fallen off 
to some extent. Funds, however, continue to be 
steadily accumulated, and—at 4£,1,495,233—the total 
shows a gain of £279,626 during the two years. 

As a matter of fact the Sun Life—sensational as has 
been the career of the society in recent years—seems to 
be developing even faster than before, and it is probable 
that its connexions are becoming more profitable. 
Although 7,219 policies were completed lasi vear, aad 
the yearly value of the new premiums was about 
£100,000, there was no rise in the expense ratio, 
which appears to be gradually contracting. From this 
source slightly increased profits may be expected, while 
the accounts show that the rate of interest carned is 
being maintained and that the mortality experience 
continues to be favourable. Last year the rates realised 
on the life assurance fund were £4 8s. —:. per cent. 
before, and £4 2s. 8d. per cent. after, deduction of 
income tax, and the last figures compared with 
£4 2s. 7d. per cent. for 1908, the second vear of the 
preceding quinquennium. 
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KANDLE, 5/6 equire or 


OSBORNE, CARRETT. CO, LONDON. Ww. 


Telephone : 410 Gerrard. 


Telegrams: Barr, London." 


ARRS 


co FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


AWARDED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL. 
OCTOBER 2lst, 1913. 
Three Gold Medals awarded by National Vegetable Society, 1910, 1911 & 1912. 
BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) contains a Select List of the best Vegetables 
and the most beautiful Flowers, with many fine Novelties of sterling merit. 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE SEEDS contain a liberal 
selection of the best Vegetable Seeds for One Year's Supply. 5/6, 7/6, 
12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, 106/-. 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER oare*, 
and decorative Annuals, Perennials, &c. 2/6, 6/6, 7/6, 


Sent free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


the most useful 
0/6, 16/-, 21/-. 


One Year... & wie £42 % 


Half Year ... 


Cheewes and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 
informed immediately. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


MEN AND MATTERS. By WILFRID WARD. 
8vo. 12/6 net. 
CONTENTS :—Disraeli—Lord Cromer on Disraeli—George 
Wyndham—Tennyson at Freshwater—Union among Chris- 
tians—and other Essays. 


Letters to “The Times” upon War and 
Neutrality (1881-1909). With some Com- 
mentary. By Professor T. E. HOLLAND, K,C., Prési- 
dent (1913) de l'Institut de Troit International, etc. SECOND 
EDITION, with Additional Letters 190941913. 8vo. 7/6 net. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from Con- 
temporary Sources. With an Introduction by 
Professor A. F. POLLARD. Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
10/6 net each, 

Vol. L—NARRATIVE EXTRACTS. Vol. Il.—CONSTITU- 

TIONAL, SOCIAL, and ECONOMIC HISTORY. Vol. III.— 

DIPLOMACY, ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, and IRELAND. 


A History of England from the Defeat 
of the Armada 
By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
European History in the University of Pennsylvania. In Two 
Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 16/- net. 


A Bibliographical Catalogue of the 
Printed Works Illustrate by George 
—— By ALBERT M. COHN. Royal 8vo. 
15/- net. 

This is an up-to-date Guide to the Values and Nature of all the 
books, pamphlets, and tracts illustrated by George Cruikshank, 

1806-1877. 


Alice Ottley, First Headmistress of the 
Worcester High School for Girls, 1883-1912. 
Compiled by MARY E. JAMES. With a Preface by THE 
BISHOP OF WORCESTER. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. NEw VoLuME. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Photo-Chemistry. By S. E. SHEPPARD, D.Sc. 

With 27 Illustrations, etc. Crown 8vo. 12/6. 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by Prof. F.C. BURKITT and Rev. G. E,. NEWSOM, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net each volume. 

The Faith of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER NAIRNE, B.D. With a Preface by Prof. 
F. C. BURKITT. 

What is the Gospel? Or Redemption: A 
Study in the Docirine of Atonement. By 
the Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, D.D. 

Some Alternatives to Jesus Christ: a Com- 
parative Study of Faiths in Divine Incarna.- 
tion. By JOHN LESLIE JOHNSTON, M.A. 

Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectus on application. 


Sequences and Hymns, chiefly medieval. 
By HENRY WILLIAMS MOZLEY. Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. 


Pastor Futurus: a Dramatie Idyll. By 
the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D., Vicar of St. 
Peter-in-the-East, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

An essay on Church Polity in the form of a fictitious diary. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,’? you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
SHORT STORIES 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘“‘ Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


o the Death of Elizabeth. | 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE PRIMATE AND KIKUYU. 


The Missionary Conference 
in East Africa. 


THE #ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY'S 
Answer to the ‘‘ Formal Appeal'’ made by the 
BISHOP OF ZANZIBAR, February, 1914. 8vo. 
Sewed. 6d. net. 


QUO TENDIMUS ? 


The Issue of Kikuyu. 


A Sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford in S. Mary’s on February Ist, 1914. 
With an Appendix. By HENSLEY HENSON, 
Dean of Durham. Crown 8vo. Sewed. 6d. net. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


The Life of Florence Nightin- 
gale. By SIR EDWARD COOK. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


A Father in God: The Episcopate 
of William West Jones, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Capetown and Metropolitan 
of South ca, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL 
H. M. WOOD, M.A., Diocesan Librarian of the 
Diocese of Capetown. With Introduction by the Ven. 
W. H. HUTTON, B.D., and Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


BERNARD LUCAS’S NEW BOOK. 


Our Task in India: Shall we 

Proselytise Hindus or Evangelise India? 
By BERNARD LUCAS, Author of ‘‘ The Faith of a 
Christian,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Times.— Few writers have earned a better right to be heard 
on the subject of Indian Missicns than Mr. Bernard Lucas, of 
the London Missionary Society—whetbher on the ground of his long 
oa. the freshness and insight of his views, or his literary 
ability.”’ 

* * Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free 


on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 
By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 
There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 


draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 


assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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IN FAR NEW GUINEA 


Seeley, Service 


Founded 1795. 


AMONG THE PRIMITIVE BAKONGO 16/- | J. H. Weeks 
“ Giving a rare insight into the lives of the people.” —Evening Standard. net. 

THROUGH JUBALAND 7{{. LORIAN SWAMP 16/- Second Edition at Press. 
“ Describes an adventurous journey of exploration and sport in British East Africa.”—Outlook. net. | te Ne Dracopoli, .. 


“ His text is as picturesque as his photographs, which is saying a great deal."—Pa// Mall Gazette. net. 


THE WAYS OF THE SOUTH SEA SAVAGE | i6/- | R. w. Williamson, 


“ Keenly interesting reading."— Birmingham Gazette. 


PENNELL OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER 10/6 


“ An inspiring record of a great career." —The Times. 


At all Libraries. Wlustrated Prospeotuses post free from 38, GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. 


16- | Henry Newton, 


B.A. (Oxon.) 


net. 
Second Edition at Press. 
net. A. M. Pennell, B.Sc, 


FOR OVER EIGHTY YEARS 
THE LEADING LITERARY JOURNAL. 


REMINISCENCES THE ATHENAUM 


OF 
By Henry Holiday 


Mr. Henry Holiday, the artist. who is best known 
as the painter of Dante’s meeting with Beatrice on 
the Lungaruo, had perhaps as great a circle of 
friends among the distinguished men of the 
Victorian era as anyone, and he survives to us, 
luckily, while most of the circle have gone. His 
Recollections are fascinating, and they cover such 
various interests as are represented, among others, 
by the following names : Burne Jones, Holman 
Hunt, Lewis Carroll, Bishop Creighton, 
Herbert Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Glad. 
stone, Watts, Swinburne, Morris, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Max Miiller, Henry 
Labouchere, etc., etc. He travelled all over 
the world, from pre-railway times down to the 
present day, and the changes he records mark the 
phenomenal technical advance of the last three- 
quarters of a century. 


Profusely illustrated, 16/- net -HEINEMANN. 


READ ——— 


“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
PRICE 1d. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB"’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trans. 

Proprietor S. AIREY. 
RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR CAR HOUSES 


CONSERVATORIES, GOLF PAVILIONS, GARDEN SUMMER 
HOUSES, ETC.—Send for Free Illustrated ue to BROWNE & LILLY, 


LTD., Manufacturers for Home and Export, READING, BERKS. 
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FOR THIS WEEK (FEB. 14), CONTAINS A SPECIAL 


MY LIFE Theological Supplement 


including among its contents a Leading Article, entitled 


The Task of Theology in the 
Twentieth Century 


and Reviews of Books under the following 
and other headings : 


Modern Views and Discussions 
The Old Testament 
The Message of Jesus 

St. Paul and the Early Church 


Fverv Friday Price Sixpence 
Specimen Copy on Application. 


Next Week's issue (Feb. 21) will contain a Supplement devoted to Publishers’ 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE ATHEN-EUM OFFICE, 11 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insuranee or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


CATALOGUE, No. 401, JUST OUT. 
This NEW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS contains 
many EXCELLENT BOOKS now offered at REDUCED PRICES FOR 
THE FIRST TIME. 
Wm. GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London 
All Books are in new condition as when originally published. No secondhand books kept 


ExeEcutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, O_p Lacz, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS. 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advioe, 
Estimates, and al! information free of charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOVRIL, LTD. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Bovril, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., the Earl of Erroll, | 
C.B. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Chairman said: At our meeting twelve months ago I referred to 
the satisfactory rate of increase in the sales for the years 1911 and 1912. 
I am glad to say this progress continued throughout 1913 and that the 
sales of the year were far ahead of all previous records—an increase of 
more than £270,000 being shown over those of 1910. I also referred to 
the good business done during January, 1913, and once more I am glad 
to be able to report a most excellent start—the sales for the first five 
weeks of 1914 being more than double those for the same period last 
year. The increase alone represents an additional sale of considerably 
more than 1,250,000 bottles of Bovril in the first five weeks of the year. 
Now you will realise that with the large and growing sales of Bovril 
our raw material requirements are very great. So great, in fact, has 
been the increase in the consumption in recent years that even the 
resources of the vast Bovril cattle farms have been heavily taxed to 
keep pace with the demand. Thus, quite apart from any annual surplus 
of cattle on, for instance, the Argentine Estates of Bovril, Ltd., it is 
necessary to select and buy cattle from the estancieros or farmers for 
hundreds of miles round the factories, either for immediate use or as 
store cattle to fatten for the following season. The buying of additional 
cattle has had to be done in the face of a growing world demand for 
beef, which has so raised prices that the local ranchers want a | 
twice as much for their stocks as they did two or three years ago, an 
it is this all-important factor that has increased the cost of Bovril and 
rendered necessary an advance in our selling prices—prices which h 
remained unaltered for a quarter of a century. The new scale of selling 
prices came into force on the 1st January, 1914. If we had seen any 
chance of a reduction in the cost of raw material in the near future we 
might have avoided this slight alteration in price, but there seems to 
be little prospect of a return to the lower costs of previous years. From 
the information I have already given you with regard to the sales, you will 
realise how general has been the demand, even at the slightly higher prices 
now ruling, that “it must be Bovril.’”’ You will see that our “ gross 
profit on trading’’ was £70,000 less than last year, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in sales. The reason for this will be apparent to 
you after my remarks about the increased cost of beef and when you bear 
in mind that it takes several pouads of beef to make a small bottle of 
Bovril. Since the close of the period under review, we have had a 
further most gratifying proof of the value placed on the good qualities 
of Bovril. Sir Ernest Shackleton, who sails in August next to make 
his great journey across the Antarctic Continent, has written to his 
agent as follows:—“I consider the question of the concentrated beef 
tupply is most important—it must be Bovril.”” In view of the unmatched 
experience of Sir Ernest Shackleton, who has been with, or associated 
in the equipment of, no fewer than five important Polar expeditions, 
this is a high testimonial indeed. He also takes with him large supplies 
of Virol, the warmth-giving qualities of which are well known to him. 
would just like to say that Virol, Ltd., continues to make good headway, 
and, during the period we have just reviewed, a dividend of 12} per 
cent. was received on our holding of Virol shares. 

Mr. George Lawson Johnston seconded the adoption of the report, and 
dividends of 5} per cent. on the preference shares, 7 per cent. on the 
ordinary and 2 per cent. on the deferred were declared. 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. . . 


When Clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they kn>w that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required. 

Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


and kindred ailments. 


Acts like a 
Charm in 
DIARRHGA, 


Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
and PALPITATION. 


A true Palliative in 


Always ask 
for a 
“Dr. COLLIS 


NEURALGIA,  @HOLERA and 
BROWNE.” cout, TooTHACHE 
E. RHEUMATISM. DYSENTERY. 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 


{ 
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CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Tue Tenth Annual General Meeting of the Car and General Insurance 
Corporation, Ltd., was held at Winchester House yesterday, Mr. E. 
Manville, M.I.E.E., the Chairman, presiding. , 

The Secretary (Mr. R. T. Thomson) having read the notice calling 
the meeting and the Auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, my colleagues and myself feel great 
pleasure in meeting the shareholders to-day and submitting the Cor- 
poration’s tenth revenue account and balance-sheet, which fully justifies 
the anticipations which I have held out during the past two years. The 
balance-sheet is of so satisfactory a nature that it needs but little 
explanation. Generally it may be said that the financial position of the 
Corporation to-day is one that will stand the very closest scrutiny. 
During the twelve months for which the accounts are set forth we have 
been able to invest £38,000, which is at least double the amount set 
aside in any previous year. Our investments now reach the considerable 
total of £175,000, as against £137,000 at the close of 1912. The figures 
in the balance-shect show that the gross premium income amounts to 
£365,563, or almost exactly £1,000 per day, including Sundays, and the 
net premium income of £291,919 last year. A fact which I would 
especially emphasise is that the increase has been again accom- 
panied by a diminution in the amount of risks outside the United 
Kingdom, for the gross amount of our foreign business only totalled 
some £3,733—an utterly negligible and insignificant proportion of our 
total income. Dealing with the provisions made for unexpired liabilities 
and outstanding claims, the Directors consider the results of the past 
twelve months to be a final and conclusive answer to any question as 
to their adequacy, for it would have been impossible for the Corporation 
to have issued its present satisfactory balance-sheet and to have reached 
and survived its tenth year of existence had we been carrying forward 
year after year concealed and accumulating liabilities. (Hear, hear.) 
With reference to the amount set aside for outstanding claims, the 
Directors have, as usual, looked very closely into the sufficiency of 
this reserve, and they are satisfied that the provision made is ample. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I would mention here that, as regards the composition of our premium 
income, we have paid increasing attention to obtaining an ever greater 
volume of Motor Car Insurances—a department of business which has 
consistently shown substantial profits during each of the past ten years— 
and I am pleased to be able to inform you that the proportion of our 
premium income drawn to-day from the insurance of motor cars is 
greater than ever before; in fact, it represents quite two-thirds of the 
whole of our premium income. (Hear, hear.) I also take this opportunity 
of putting on record that during the past 12 months the management 
has initiated new and original methods for rating private and business 
motor vehicle risks respectively. (Applause.) In the case of business, 
motor vehicles, we now quote what is practically a fixed rate for each 
type of vehicle, varying it, however, in accordance with the population 
of the centre from which such business vehicle works, and at the same 
time almost ignoring the h.p. and wholly so the value of the vehicle to 
be insured. We recognise that a business motor-vehicle necessarily has 
a limited working mileage radius, and that the road traffic conditions 
of the home centre must have an important influence upon the risk to 
be run by an insurance company. With regard to private motor cars, 
our accumulated experience has proved to us, from a practical risk 
standpoint, that the value of a car is a negligible factor, and that 
there is no justification for increasing rates for each increase in horse- 
power, and, in consequence of such experience, we are issuing a pros- 
pectus quoting only seven fixed rates for all cars of from 8 to so horse- 
power. 

With reference to our Workmen’s Compensation Act Department, I 
have pleasure in telling you that it has been placed upon a definitely 
profit-earning basis. (Hear, hear.) During the past four years we have 
considered, and in the majority of cases revised, the rate charged upon 
each renewal as it has fallen due, the result being that to-day we are 
receiving nearly twice the volume of premium income for carrying 
practically the same amount of risk; a fact which carries its own proof 
as to profit-making on the face of it. In conclusion, the Directors feel 
they can unreservedly congratulate the shareholders upon the position of 
affairs disclosed in our tenth balance-sheet, but I would particularly 
draw your attention to the fact that this position has been achieved in 
the face of difficulties which have rarely, if ever, previously beset the 
path of any insurance company trying to establish itself by honourable 
methods. The Directors, therefore, believe that the proprietors would 
like to join with them in recording their appreciation of the way in 
which everybody connected with the Corporation must have done, at all 
times, his or her duty in overcoming such difficulties in order to have 
arrived at the present satisfactory position. Especially must this have 
been so in the case of every official upon whom has devolved any adminis- 
trative or executive responsibility, as, for instance, the chiefs of the 
numerous Head Office departments, the Branch manager, New Business 
and Claims inspectors, and last, but not least, the Secretary, the 
Assistant Manager, and the Managing Director. (Hear, hear.) Of the 
Managing Director I have on many occasions expressed the great 
appreciation the Directors have always had of his competency, his 
unvarying hard work, and the single-hearted interest he takes in the 
affairs of the Corporation; to him, as much as to the shareholders (of 
whom he is one of the largest) the present balance-sheet should be a 
source of great satisfaction. (Hear, hear.) I would also add that the 
Directors have always realised and appreciated at its full value the 
splendid way in which so many hundreds of our friends, the insurance 
brokers and agents throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, have 
stood by us from th: very commencement of the existence of the 
Corporation, and we extend to them our very hearty thanks for the great 
faith which they have always shown in us, and which our balance-sheet 
to-day demonstrates has been and is fully justified. I now beg to move: 
“That the report of the Directors produced, together with the 
annexed statement of the Corporation’s accounts, for the year ended 
1 January 1914, duly audited, S received, approved and adopted, and 
that a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax, on the ordinary id-up capital, be paid.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Wm. Birtwistle seconded the resolution, and it was carried 


unanimously. The retiring Directors and Audito i 
and votes of thanks were passed to the the 
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Mr. Max Goschen’s First List 


FICTION 


THE KING OF ALSANDER. By James Erroy FLecker. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


This fantastic and witty story is Mr. Flecker’s first essay in prose fiction, and will be welcomed 
by the many admirers of his verse. 


BERTHA GARLAN. By Arruur Scunirzier. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. (Vol. I. in “ Goschen’s Library of Translations.”) 


FROM OPPOSITE SHORES. Vireinia Guicciarpi-Fiastrl, 
translated by Heten Anronetut. (Vol. II. in ‘ Goschen’s 
Library of Translations.”) [ Shortly. 


A story of absorbing interest by one of the leading Italian novelists of the younger generation, 
whose work is not yet known to English readers. 


POETRY 
COLLECTED POEMS. By Forp Mapox Huzrrer. A Library 
Edition of Mr. Hueftfer’s Poetry, with an arresting Preface by 
the Author. Demy 8vo.  §s. net. 
THE GOLDEN JOURNEY TO SAMARKAND. | By James 
Exroy Fiecker. 2s. 6d. net. Fourth Impression. 


Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to fifty copies, numbered 
and signed by the Author. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is Mr. Flecker’s most important volume of verse and contains all his Eastern poems. 
STREETS: a Book of London Verse. By Dovucias Gotprina. 
2s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


“ GOD'S OWN COUNTRY”: An Appreciation of Australia. 
By C. E. Jacoms. Demy 8vo. 55, net. 


An outspoken but impartial criticism of Australia as a land of opportunity for the English 
public school-boy, written by an Old Harrovian who, for the past six years, has been engaged in fruit- 
growing in Victoria. The publishers believe that the volume will be of great use to intending 
settlers, and that it will act as a wholesome corrective to some of the attractive but misleading 
accounts of colonial life which have been in circulation. 


A SOLDIER’S DIARY (SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1901). 
By Murray Cossy Jackson, late Sergeant, 7th M.I. Demy 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

This is an illustrated account of the experiences of a non-commissioned officer under fire, 


compiled for the benefit of his family, and with no idea of subsequent publication. It is, therefore, 
a genuine “human document,” and of engrossing interest to Service people throughout the Empire. 


Max Goschen, Ltd., 20 Great Russell St., W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smitu & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
" ” Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 14 February 1914. 
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